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“The Telescope” (G-36). Its 48 pages 
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1910. 


children in schools and 


enrolled 


groups been since 


Audubon Camps, for training adults in 
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Maine; Greenwich, Conn.: Norden, Calif.: 


conservation, at 


Sarona, Wisconsin. 


Audubon Screen Tours, lectures 
color motion pictures of which 1,800, given 
by 30 audience of 
500,000 people a year in some 200 cities. 


Audubon Wildlife Tours, around Lake 
Okeechobee and into the Everglades Na- 
tional Park, under trained 
naturalists. 


Audubon Art Tours, loan exhibits of 
original art by famous bird painters. 


lecturers, reach an 
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Audubon Photography Tours, loan ex- 
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areas in Florida and Texas. 
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£ ettets 


Against Aerial Spraying of 


Chemicals 
The chemicals 
trom 


other 


spraying of deadly 
the air to kill 
insects is very dangerous. It | 
such chemically 
chemical 
fruit, 
off 

operated 


mosquitoes and 


dangerous to breathe 
polluted air, 
into the pores of produce 
washed 


and the goes 
etc. 
and so cannot be 
Flesh taken from 
upon shows traces of deadly and poison- 


ous DDT, etc. 


people 


J. RicHARD FEELEY 


Mass 


Amesbury 


Jack-Rabbit Chases Hawk 


The following incident occurred while 
Mrs. Page and I were on a very reward- 
ing birding vacation based on Petting- 
ill’s, “A Guide to Bird Finding West of 
the Mississippi.” We were each equipped 
with 8x30 binoculars, so that the details 
of the incident were clearly seen. 

In early June driving from Ogallala, 
Nebraska toward Colorado, Mrs. Page 
and I paused beside the highway to 
watch a marsh hawk coursing low over 
the prairie in search of prey. It sighted 
something and fell on it in the short 
grass. It remained on the ground a 
minute or two, then we were astounded 
to see a jack-rabbit come bounding ove1 
the prairie toward the hawk. I thought 
the creature was scared out of its wits, 
running the wrong way—but 
not at all. The jack-rabbit, losing sight 
of the hawk while traversing a dip in 
the prairie, stopped at the top of the 
following rise, sat up, again caught 
sight of the hawk on the ground and 
plunged toward it at full speed. The 
marsh hawk managed to rise and gain 
an altitude of two or three feet before 
the jack-rabbit arrived. Being heavily 
laden with its prey, a baby jack-rabbit, 
the hawk could neither fly rapidly nor 
gain altitude rapidly, and the adult 
jack-rabbit ran along under the 
marsh hawk—daring it to down, 
within ‘kicking reach.” 

We thought we had seen everything 
a jack-rabbit chasing a hawk—but we 
hadn't. By the time the hawk 
had gained an altitude of about 60 to 
80 feet, a Swainson’s hawk arrived and 
dived on the marsh hawk. After a short 
swirling pursuit, watched by the jack- 
rabbit, the marsh hawk dropped its 
prey and the adult jack-rabbit loped 
to the body of the young rabbit 
The Swainson’s hawk 
hawk then re- 


and was 


just 
come 


marsh 


ovel 
and stood over it. 


the marsh away 


drove 
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minutes apparent waiting tor che FURST TIME EVER! REMARKABLE VALUE! 


idult jack-rabbit to go awav. so that 


the Swainson’s hawk could recover its 9 
highjacked booty. After five minutes of 

circling at an altitude of about 90 on 

100 feet the Swainson’s hawk drifted Q 

away and out of sight. It did not make ; UALITY 


any attack upon the adult jack-rabbit 60 mm 


1 assume that the taking of baby jack 
rabbits by hawks is normal. But is the 
rest of the incide nt we witnessed nor PRISMATIC SCOPE 
mal? Or did we run across a demented Complete with 15x-20x-30x-40x-60x 


jack-rabbit? eg re Interchangeable Eyepieces 
Washington, D. ¢ 


ONLY Does not include 


COMMENT Shh 00 tripod nor adaptor. 


Hares, or jack-rabbits, and even the LIMITED QUANTITY 

smaller cottontail rabbits have been 

known to defend their young ones A new 60 mm. PRISMATIC Spotting Scope 
against predatory animals that were at ; of compact size ideal for long range bird and 
. nature study, astronomical and general observa- 
tion, with fully hard coated optics, achromatic, 
color corrected lenses of highest quality defini- 
tion. Large 60 mm. objective lens assures great 
brightness. Sunshade around objective lens ex- 
122 ft. tends to 2”, eliminates sunglare. Extra lenses 
122 ft. carried in lens cap. Overall length 13 inches, 
cottontails when they can get them. Al 61 #. weight 29 ozs. Supplied with five eyepieces— 
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tempting to kill them. A captive hare 
fought off a weasel that was trying to Spec. Chart 

it her young, and cottontail rabbits Field of view 
: Power at 1000 yards 


have been known to defend their litters 


against blacksnakes which eat young 


Wedderien, Inc. 
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years of age! Here in the beautiful 
Berkshires our special facilities and 
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terested in natural history subjects 


the sky. and all that lives in the 
earth, the air and water 


Swimming, riding, shop, crafts, daily 
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GEORGE F. DILLMAN 
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Marco Island Inn 
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edge of Everglades National Park. 
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Boat Tours 
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Fine Food — Recommended by Duncan Hines 
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Bob & Betty Whitaker, 
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Spend your summer vacation at beautiful Elk 
Lake | part of th Adirondacks. Learn 
about tiv plants rds and other wild 
life the lk ership « an experienced 
naturalist and teac — 

Excellent hiking tra nming, fishing and 
canoeing. Main Camp 1 cottages with hotel 
service 


One or two-week per 
and continuing to August 
ervations. Special group rate 
formation addre 


beginning June 28 
dependent on res 
For detailed in 


FRANK R. SCHETTY 


37 La Salle A. 
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gh Mr. Page yun a jack 
rabbit defending ve ig against a 
vk is unusua believe that 
inimal was demented. Its behavior 

was probably normal, in that it was try- 
ing to protect it ol ie) ne just is 
Whether 


ompted instinct 


others of its ku 
motive was p 
motional attachment, is a matter 


yur readers to decide 


Brown Thrasher Kills Mouse 
outside the window 
brown thrasher attack 
my attention tl 
watched fol 
hrashe: 
It was relent 
was one-siace 
the 
drew 
w but the 
md trving to 
d itself up 
pounded = the 


unti 


\ins KATHRYN BARNER 


Marvlia 


Bluebirds in the Bermudas 


ttingill ormatlive irtick 

Bermud 

ri 

that blue 
umerous than | 
m the continent 
Bermudas) there 
luebirds were sO 
to nest 
lack of suntable 
ment is based 
B . aT 
\W 


on il 


10] 
was unusually 
forsook its hole 
Reid 1884 Bourne m 
comment 1 103 
is now “Common around houses 
in gardens, around farms, and in all 


open spaces The nest and eggs are 


now typical for the species althoug 
according to Reid it formerly nested 
l¢ open and laid white eggs 

What 
said in Birds of Bermuda 
[ S. National Museum 1884 was 
that the 


Fees, four or five 


aptain Savile G. Reid actually 
Bulletin 25 
bluebird was “very common 
deli it¢ pale 
blue unspotted Nest of grasses 

in all manner of places Ot the 
11 varieties of sites he enumer: i, nine 
were in some sort of cavity, ; only 
two could be interpreted as “in the 
These were “on the branches olf 


cardinals 


ope n 
trees” and in the nests of 
Both Bent 1949 ind Roberts 


Birds of Minnesota 


1932 


mention som 
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what similar sites as occasionally util 
ized as nest sites by bluebirds in North 
America. My husband recalls finding 
in boyhood a number of bluebird nests 
built in hollow posts and open to the 
sky 

Whether bluebirds were 
Bermudas in 1884 than 


actually more 
abundant in the 
now would seem impossible to deter 
mine At any rate at that time in Ber 
muda they had the cavities all to them 
selves, whereas now Dr. Bourne, (p. 104 
The Ibis, January 1957 issue) tells us 
the house sparrow in Bermuda is “ex 


ceedingly abundant everywhere, large 
numbers breeding in the remotest cliffs 
some of the very sites 


Reid as favored by 


and quarries’ 

listed by Captain 

the bluebirds 
Through careless reading of source 


material Dr. Bourne jumped to a con 


clusion, with wide biological implica 
tions, for which there appears to be no 
evidence. We do not need to 


in enormous population of bluebirds in 


postulate 


the past that was forced to forsake its 
incestral habits due to a most improb 


cavities 


Marcaret M. Nict 


able shortage ol 
Chicago, Illinois 


Another Florida ‘Eagle Tree’’ to Go 


\ recent account in a Florida news 
paper told my husband and me that a 
Florida bald eagle's nest in Oldsmar 
to make room for a 

The pair of eagles 


must be cut down 
new defense plant 
h construction 
even the 


there have weathered muc 
in the neighborhood, and 
coming and going of people and ma 
chinery working on the farm which ad 
joins the tree holding the big structure 
Ihe nest has been in this huge old 
pine for many years. My husband, the 
eagle bander, C. L. Broley, put leg-bands 
on a pair of youngsters there in 1939 
the first season that he banded. He has 
banded young eagles in this nest most 
vears since. The tree is getting old and 
insecure, therefore it might not serve 


the eagles much longer anyway. One 


thing that is notable about this nest 
Mr. Broley has never had a “return” 
from anv of the 17 eaglets banded in it 
Presumably none of these eagles were 


ever killed. 


This is exceptional because 


CORRECTION 


Dennis, author of the thre¢ 
Warblers decreas 


John V. 
part article, “Are 
ing?” has called our attention to a typo- 
graphical error in Part II of his article, 
published in the November-December 
1957 issue of Audubon Magazine. On 
page 281, “hooded warbler,” 
instead of 97, the numbers of this bird 
recorded at Nantucket in 1955 was 
only 7.—Tue Eprror 


opposite 
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lady 


photograph with her Questar in 


who took this beautiful 
1958, 
from a 


The charming 
January 
did so from her living room, 37 feet 
dining room window. The bird was outside, only 
3 feet beyond the glass. Its nearness to the win- 
dow pane perhaps explains why so little of the 
usual distortion from window glass is evident. 

If we consider the loss within the tiny 35mm 
negative, the enlarging loss, the halftone plate 
loss and the loss in printing 30,000 pages, the 
total loss of sharpness is considerable 


When we place our eye directly to a Questar, 
we are free of all such problems of technique. 
Free to marvel at the infinite detail of plumage 
such as this at 40 feet in all its glorious hue and 
a crystal clarity no photograph or printed page 


could ever equal. 


Literature on request 


DeLuxe Questar $995 Field M 


QUESTAR CORPORATION, 


Box 35, New Hope, Pa. 


Box 21-F 7 
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All Peterson Field 
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Money back guarantee. 
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Celina, Ohio 


INSECT 
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TICKS-OFF repels, kills Mos- 
vitoes, Ticks, Chiggers, 
iting Flies—helps prevent 


Wonderful for children. Amer- 
"s top spray-on repellent 


At All Better 
Retail Stores 


as a rule, eaglets raised near homes or 


become 


fall 


where many people pass them 


so used to humans that they easy 


prey to men with guns 


\ nest, only about three miles away 


Oldsmar eyrie had a tragn 


1939 Mr 


and both were 


from the 


history. In Broley banded two 
one in 
1940 
young bird tagged there was re 


The 


leg of the 


young in it shot 


Georgia, the other in Virginia. In 


the one 
ported shot in North Carolina next 


year the band attached to the 


returned from Prince 


1948 a 


young bird was 


Edward Island, and in return 
from Medford This 


nest is in a secluded area into which few 


came Massachusetts 


people ever penetrate, yet these eaglets 
had not to be wary ol 

Neal Rocks, Florida 
far from these two nests is another eagle's 
story Mr. Brolev 
returns of eagles 


killed in 


them 


learned men 


Indian not too 


nest with an unusual 


only two 


Florida 


Canada 


had had 
that 
One ot 


and the 


banded in were 


Quebec came 
from St next 


Both of 


Germaine vear 
from St 
h ad 


nest near 


one came Jeanne 


these birds been banded as young 


Rocks 


eagle 


sters in the Indian 


It is sad to see these big trees 


ind the fine nests they support cut 


down, but progress is necessary. Perhaps 


the pair of eagles occupying the nest in 
Oldsmar will move to the nearby cypress 
swamps where they will be able to nest 
We hope so 


more 


Mrs 


once 
CHARLES L. BROLEY 


I mpa Florida 


Comment 
refer our readers t» the artick 
Plight of the Florid« Bald Eagle 
Charles L. Broley Maga 


January-February and to our 


f{udubon 
1950 
Broley and his eagle 
fbhout the 


68 of that issuc. See 


discussion of M1 
yanding reported in the 
futhors 
ilso Mr. Broley's subsequent reports in 
the “Letters” column of Audubon Maga 
ne, May June 1950, March \pril 1951 


column, p 


terrific close-ups of distant things 


400mm f5.5 TELE-ASTRA 


One look through the ground-glass of 
short true telephoto lens 
bility. All optics are hard “C” coated 


lens is in PRE-SET iris diaphragm 


For Hasselblad, Exakta 66, Master & Primar Reflex add 
Interchangeable mounts for 16mm cameras add 
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i at 
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your 
tremendous magnification now made available to you. 
Extremely light in weight, it makes for convenient porta- 
at the factory in Germany 


TELEPHOTO LENS 


FOR PRAKTICA, EXAKTA, 
PENTACON, ASTRA 35 


— $41 7” 


Shipped express 


convince you of the 
Tele-Astra is an extra- 


will 


The 


camera 


and the 


$29.50 

12.50 

Dept. A-3, 561 East Tremont Ave. 
New York 57, New York 


July-August 1951, and March-April 1952 
issues. We hope to have a report by Mr 
Broley on the current status of the nest 
ing of the bald eagle in Florida in a 
The 


future issue of Audubon Magazine 
Editor 


Conservation in Florida 


Deer Bill 
President 
After 


truc. 


I guess you know the Key 


was passed and signed by 
‘Ike” just before Congress closed 
all these years it has finally 
many wondertul 
the National Audubon Society hadn't 
hard to support the bill | 


don’t think it would have passed this 


comic 
If so members of 


worked so 


conservation ol 
getting 


time. 
all natural 
public interest and attention 


I'm glad to see 
resources is finally 
\ couple of years ago | wrote to 
Governor Collins about pupils studying 
conservation in elementary grades and 
reciting the conservation pledge. He was 
interested in my and sent it 
to State Superintendent of Education, 
Mr. Bailey. He 
he liked my idea and would bring it up 


at a State 


suggestion 


also wrote me and said 


Teachers’ meeting 
Conservation 1s so important to every 
body I New York City 
they water shortage: and 
even a dripping faucet was bad. Before 
Key West got the water-line from Home 
stead a few years ago the ONLY water 


remember in 


when had a 


they had was what they saved whenever 
It is the same with the trees, 
that’s why the Florida slogan is “Keep 
Florida Green Ihe Tropical Audubon 
Society has started a youth conservation 


it rained. 


club with the public library, and it’s 


catching on. It all makes for a good 


Start. 


Gien T. ALLEN 


Miami, Florida 


COMMENT 


Many of our readers 
16-year-old (now 18-year-old) 
Allen, an Eagle Scout of Miami 


will remember 
Glen I 
Flor 
ida, an account of whom we published 
in “Nature in the News,” Audubon 
Magazine, p. 227, September-October 
1956 Glen has worked hard to 
arouse public interest in establishing a 
permanent refuge for the Key 
are proud of the enthusiasm 
and energy of this young conservation 
ist, who faithful 


issue. 


deer, 
and we 


one of our 
The Editor 


remains 
correspondents 


A Satisfactory Chickadee Feeder 


We have found one of the most satis 
factory feeding arrangements for chicka 
dees and nuthatches is the coconut wren 
house, as pictured on page six of the 
January-February 1958 issue of dudubon 
Magazine. The long bill of the nuthatch 


reaches inside for sunflower seeds and 


peanuts and the chickadees pop right in 
The 


themselves and “browse.” larger 
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birds have other receptacles for prov 


ender; the little fellows can feed un 
molested as the hole is too small for 
(A gray 


squirrel tried to reef in the chain from 


larger birds to enter the feeder 


which the house-feeder is suspended, 
yut only succeeded in dislodging a few 
seeds. We keep the coconut filled almost 
to the entrance hole It's great fun to 
black chickadee head 
poking out, and in, for more food 
Mrs. VIRGINIA MORRISON 


Pleasantville, New York 


watch the little 


Our Need to Dignify Bird Study 


When bird 
wonders to me in 1936, I do not recall 
that the 


study first opened its 


practitioners of it were nor 
mally referred to as other than bird 
students, bird observers, or ornitholo 
gists. In recent years, however, a very 


j 


regretiul description is becoming a fx 


ture in the public mind and press. I 


refer to the term “bird wi: which 
1 believe has damaged the prestige of 
bird study and the dignity of those who 
follow it 

It seems that it is now almost im 
possible to read or hear anything about 
ornithology or ornithologists 
that the 


and the participants, “bird watchers 


except 
subject is “bird watching 
words that have been so generally used, 
and over-used, that ornithologists have 
become the victims of lazy, indifferent, 
or facetious grades of reporting and 
writing; and one of the favorite goats 
of the joke makers 

Here are some examples of dozens | 
could mention 

l. Fibber McGee and 
radio stint recently on 
McGee had 


in a theme calculated to make birding 


Molly did a 
Radio Central. 
taken up bird watching 


appear stupid and idiotic. Of course, 


this gave nature “know-nothings’ some- 
thing to laugh at 

4 The New York Times 
1957, published a photograph of Dr. 
Herbert 


Smithsonian 


August 5, 


Friedmann, curator of birds, 
Institution, and said Dr. 
Friedmann was a renowned authority 
on African birds, and a writer of lim 
ericks illustrating the museum's exhibi 
tion. Can you imagine what title they 


used for the picture of this eminent 


scientist? Bird watcher! 
In my opinion, using “bird watcher” 
to describe a bird naturalist, either pro 


fessional or amateur avocation, ranks 
with “clock watcher” in its lack of defi- 
nition and its hint of sarcasm. Bird 
watching might do for the most super- 
ficial of yard and garden observing, but 
t definitely does nothing to describe 
or enhance the active, learned types of 
bird study. | would not be critical with 
out offering a few words of remedy: 
For the serious students of the science, 
I think we 
bird artist, bird photographer, bird ex 


should say bird scientist, 
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pert, ornithologist, etc., according to the 
type of work involved 

For those of us who are not s0 ex- 
pert or professional—but who neverthe- 
less put mental and physical effort into 
the subject—there can hardly be a more 
satislying description than bird special 
ist, although I believe I could write a 
hundred definitions of birdmanship and 
never once us¢ bird watcher” or its 
equally insidious twin, “bird lover” 
for example, bird naturalist, bird stu- 
dent, bird patron, field observer, bird 
spotter, field naturalist, bird researcher, 
bird hobbyist, bird hiker, bird scholar, 
birdlorist, and many more 

Ihe point is this: descriptions that 
indicate intellectual and muscular ac 
tivity will sound flat and unwieldy from 
the mouths of self-assumed funnymen 
and such dignified names tend to build 
up the stature of bird work in all of its 
many departments 

But now that the birder and his glass 
have become etched in the public's 
mind as something of “an odd-ball” 
watch robins 


who likes to pigeons 


and starlings’—brought on, I'm certain 
by careless and ceaseless use of bird 
watching and bird watchers as exclusive 
words of description—I pray that our 
nature publications will lead us out of 
this situation by using and advocating 
that will 
portray the topic of birdlife, and the 


a nomenclature accurately 


specialists who devote themselves to it 

If this is not done, if bird people 
themselves do not dignify themselves 
with the right kind of words of defini 
tion, it will be years before the general 


tinued n page g 


Bird Taland 


Come to 
MOUNTAIN VIEW LODGE 


for your vacation 


See the assemblage of nesting seo-birds unique in 
Novo Scotic. Besides European cormorants, there 
ore breeding block guillemots, razor-billed avks, 
puffins, Leach’s petrels, herring gulls, and arctic 
terns—aiso, eagles—and many others 

e 
Cabin cruiser available at all times to the island 
ond trips up the beoutiful Great Bras D'or Lake 
Fishing and Bathing 

. 
Tourist accommodations, rooms, and meals. Situ 
ated ot Big Bras D'or, from Canada Highway No. 5 


For information, write 


Richard Ahle 


R.R. =1, BRAS D'OR NOVA SCOTIA, CANADA 


Binocular Repair Service 
Guaranteed repairs of all makes of 
binoculars, scopes. New parts made. 
Free estimates 

HELMUT OELSNER 
25 Burbank St., Yonkers, N. Y. 


CAMP 
IDLEWILD 


Only camp on Second Connecticut 
Lake. Comfortable beds—Excellent 
home cooking. Variety of birds 

Spruce Grouse, Three-toed Wood- 
pecker, Canada Jay, Brown-capped 
Chickadee, Philadelphia Vireo, 
Bicknell’s Thrush, and Lincoln's 
Sparrow are summer residents. 


Fishing, Boating, and Swimming. 
Open from May 20 to Nov. 20 


H. F. SCOTT 
Camp Idlewild 


Second Connecticut Lake 
Pittsburg, New Hampshire 


MOTEL CALICO 
“AAA” Approved e Elevation 1960 


Our desert type of birds ore different. See them 
in ovr yord. Interesting geological and gem stone 
crea of the Calico Mountains —a silver mining 
country productive between 1880 and 1896. a 
photographer's poradise! Informative brochure and 
rotes on request 

Box 6105. Yermo, Calif. * Phone Barstow 3467 
9 mi. E. of Barstow on Hiway 91-466 and Daggett Rd. 


REACH OUT... 


and thrill to the beauties of Nature 
that your unaided eyes cannot see. 


W-I-D-E ANGLE BINOCULARS 
7 power, 35mm objective lenses. Enjoy 
an enormous, panoramic field of view 


at 1,000 yards of . .. 
569 FEET! 


Compare! This huge field of view en- 
ables you to locate subjects quicker 
and to follow action easier with a 
minimum movement of the instru- 
ment. The bird-watcher's and natural- 
ist's favorite. Hard coated, achromatic 
optics. Fast, center focus. 30 oz. A 
fine, precision-manufactured, imported 
binocular, complete with leather case, 
shoulder and neck straps. Our low, 
low price of only $52.89 includes 10% 
Fed. Tax and shipping. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Order today, from: 
ARLO PRODUCTS, Dept. O 


66 West Merrick Road 
Valley Stream, New York 
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Island in 


Ten miles from the mainland’s clocks, 
schedules, appointments and deadlines 
lies Monhegan, an Island in Time, 
where the days are measured by sun 
and tide. The Inn welcomes guests who 
enjoy tidal pools, land and sea birds, 


unusually varied flora guests who 


appreciate the inner peace of quiet 
forests. shores compass d by the voice 
ful sea, the stars for streetlights. Ad 


vance reservations necessary. 


June 20-September 8. 
Illustrated booklet. The 
The Island Inn 


Monhegan Island, Maine 


Farrells. 


Take Telephoto 
Shots Thru 
7x50 MONOCULAR 


This is fine quality, Ameri- 

an made instrument—war 
surplus! Actually % of U.S. Govt. 7 x 50 Binocular. Used 
for genera) observetion both day and night and to take 
fascinating telephoto shots with your camera. Brand new, 
$85 value. Due to Japanese competition we close these 
out at a bargain price Directions and mounting hints 
included 
Stock No. 50,003.DF 


ig Astronomical rome we Telescope 
alomar Type 
An Unusual Buy 
Assembled — Ready to Use! 
You'll see the Rings of Saturn, the 
fascinating planet Mars, huge craters 
on the Moon, Star Clusters, Moons of 
letail, Galaxies! Equatorial mount 
ck n both axes Aluminized and 
overcoat ed 3” diameter high-speed £/10 mir 
ror. Teles ope comes equipped with a 60X 
eyeplece and a mounted "Barlow Lens, giving 
i 120 power An Optical Finder 
always so essential, is also ir 
Sturdy, hardwood, portable tripod 
Valuable STAR CHART and 272 page 


$15.00 Postpaid 


Free with 

Astronor 

Stock No. 85,050-DF. $29.50 f.0.b. Barrington, N. J. 
(Shipping wt. 10 tbs 


See The Satellites 

LOW PRICE 
_SATELLITER” TELESCOPE 
Get ready for a terrific sky . as 
vaulted into space See t 
ing Satellite Scope at 
comets se as a RK 
clusters 5 power wide 
war surplus optics makes pos 


Stock No. 70,150-DF $9.95 Postpaid 


GET FREE CATALOG No. DF — World's largest variety 
. Bargains galore . War Surplus - 
Microscopes, Telescopes, Satellite 
. infrared items, Prisms, Lenses, Reticles, Mirrors 
and dozens of other hard-to-get Optical Items. 


Ask for FREE CATALOG No. DOF 


Order by Stock N Send check or M.O 
oney back guarantee 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO, 


BARRINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


—_— 


ore Satellites are 


When writing advertisers, please mentio 


Koger Pe 


Andean Condors 


Free days with three dead 
dogs—and nothing to show for 
it. This time my vulture vigil was 


Andean 


During my recent expedition to 


for condors condors. 

western Bolivia and northern Chile 
| looked for this largest of all soar 
a month of 


} 


ing birds and in nearly 
field work saw but one in the high 
cordillera. On the 
I observed several in an afternoon's 
walk sea-cliffs, so I de 
cided that rather than try to photo 


coast, however, 


along the 


graph these fabled birds in_ the 
mountains I would try for them by 
apparently they are absent 
200-mile wide belt of dead 
Andes and the 


sea—there is nothing there for these 


the sea 
from the 


desert between the 


scavengers to eat 


Dh. coastal city ol 


lies in a rainless region 


Antolagasta 

devoid of 
vegetation, even grass, sO my ccm 
panion, Luis Pena of Santiago and 
I soon discovered that animals such 
How 
burros. How they 
know 


dump were 


as goats were non-existent 
ever, there were 
Several 


survive we don't 


near the municipal 
feeding on garbage and paper. In 
quiries at the dump produced no 
dead burros, but we did locate three 
deceased 


mongrel dogs, recently 


Iwo were red, one was gray. Ging 
erly lifting them by 
placed them in the back of ow 
Dodge power-wagon for the 30-mile 
haul to the spot where we knew 
condors would pass. The sun sank 


their tails we 


into a magnificent splash of color 


over the Pacific as we arrived at oun 


encampment and we deemed it best 
to bury the dogs in a shallow trench 
to foil the night-foraging foxes. We 
dug the pit 30 feet from the truck 
and at least 50 feet from my sleeping 
bag, but apparently every flea har- 
bored by these three dogs found me 
before morning and I ami still 
scratching the miserable bites they 
inflicted on my exposed arms. 


Picking a site for the blind was 


done carefully—ar open spot with 


a photogenic cluster of rocks on 


which the condors might sit, and 


another pile of rocks on a slope 100 


feet away where we constructed a 


natural blind Chere were many 


n Audubon Magazine 


loose granite rocks at our disposal 
and these we stacked into a circular 
wall, enclosing the top with a piece 
of canvas weighted down at the 
edges by sand and stone. Just before 
we put the finishing touches on this 
small fortress three turkey vultures 
soared lazily past and then, heading 
directly for us, sailed a condor, a 
It passed over at less than 
100 feet, back to look us 
over more carefully, and moved on. 
This was bad. We had not yet put 
out the dogs, but we had not wanted 


juvenile. 
circled 


the birds to see us at work. 

It was late in the morning before 
I got into the blind where I stayed 
until my companion relieved me at 
6:00 p.m. The turkey vultures had 
arrived within 20 minutes but they 
were cautious and sat all afternoon 
at a distance of a hundred yards. 
Once in a while a vulture soared 
over the now fetid dogs and I saw 
its dark shadow cross the canvas 
that separated me from the sun. But 
no condors. The wind by now had 
freshened while the air in my 
crowded quarters was not so fresh. 
The breeze blew directly up the 
slope from the carcasses to my hide 
out. 


Through the numerous chinks in 
my rocky cell, I could see the ocean 
to my right. Once I caught sight 
of a great flock of guanay cormo- 
rants, a long black river of birds, 
an endless ribbon beating low ove1 
the waves. I wondered whether vul- 
tures have such keen eyes that they 
could see through the small holes of 
a blind such as mine. Spreading my 
focusing cloths and my heavy jacket 
against the walls to eliminate this 
hazard, I fastened them in place 
with small stones. 

I was willing to spend three days 
if necessary to get my pictures—and 
three days I stayed. On the second 
morning the turkey vultures came 
within six feet of the bait and I got 
several portraits—but after all, | 
could have accomplished as much 
in New Jersey. It was not until the 
morning of the third day that a 
vulture touched the carrion. Three 
birds were so bold as to start to feed 
and immediately vultures poured in 
from all directions. From my peep 
hole I counted 50 seated on the 
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iIRD'S-EYE 


as suddenly as this ac 
subsided. A 


ovet 


sand. Then 
tivity had built 
wave of fear 
the mob. Withdrawing to a 
tance of 50 yards or more they just 
have been 


up it 
seemed to come 
dis 
sat and waited. It must 
about this time that the two condors 
flew over. I did them but 
Luis Pefia reported that they circled 
three and 
then continued down the coast 

A fourth might 
duced results, but I had to return to 
catch my plane. I don't really know 
whether have 
turned the trick. I recalled that 
John Pemberton put out 30 car- 
casses before he succeeded in getting 


not see 


overhead two or times 


day have pro- 


more days would 


photographs of California condors 

My own experience with vultures 
shown them to be very cap 
ricious. Are they naturally wary; do 
they see the photographer through 
the holes in the blind? Or does the 
at precisely the 


has 


carrion have to be 
right state of decomposition? Or, if 
they 
no longer interested? Once, at Bear 
Mountain in New York State, I 
hauled the carcass of a car-killed 
deer to an open slope, put up my 
burlap blind and camouflaged it 
For two long 
days I stewed in my own sweat while 


vultures have recently fed, are 


with wild grape vines. 


the carcass, 30 feet away, ripened, 
and flies swarmed. The vultures, at a 
discreet distance, sat hunched in a 
tall dead hemlock like undertakers 
waiting to officiate at a burial. On 
the third day I dismantled my blind. 
Less than three Hours later a friend 
chanced by: as he approached, a 


cloud of vultures flew up. All that 


The Clewiston Inn 
"Finest Small 
Hotel South” 


Clewiston, Florida 


Headquarters for 
Audubon Wildlife Tours 
Fisheating Creek starting Deo. 
30. screw swamp starting 
Dee. 30 (both these tours will run 
five days a week through April). 


Cocktail Dining 
Lounge Room 
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VIEW 


were a lew 


they 


deer 


Had 


the 


bones. 


remained. ot 
scattered detected 
my presence? 

On another occasion, trying for 
griffon vultures in Spain, Guy 
Mountfort and I entire 
day in twoexpertly concealed blinds. 
We placed the body of a deer in an 
open place at the foot of a gnarled 
dead cork oak. It was a_ perfect 
setting —one that Gustav Doré 


would have chosen for vultures. But 


waited an 


not even a kite came to investigate. 
Che Spanish horsemen and guardas 
who had helped us construct the 
hides seemed disappointed in the 
Ingles and the eccentric Americano 
when we returned to the coto at sun- 
down and reported our lack of suc 
cess. Four years later, near the same 


SANDPIPER 
Miniature s 


aly: Rail, wren 
me bird 
postpaid. or any 
three for $17.00 


OFFSHORE WORKSHO?P, Block Island, Rhode Isiand 
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SHANTY BOAT 


A novel holiday 
afloat Inland through 
tropical Florida 
One week — from $90.00 
For illustrated booklet and rates write to 


CAPT. JIM NISBET 
Box 1628-A, Ft. Myers, Florida 


Our Eighth Year 


Air Conditioned Slumber Comfort Rooms 
Relax in the Cocktail Lounge and study the famous original mural of Everglades Wild- 
life. Many Audubon Members annually make The Inn their headquarters while observ- 
ing and studying the wildlife in the area. See the Smooth-Billed Ani, Cattle Egret, and 
many other species. Clewiston, Florida, Is An Established Bird Sanctuary. 


Phone 2-3501 
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FINEST BINOCULARS 
AND TELESCOPES 


Postpaid by a Museum Curator, 
an active, experienced 
field ornithologist. 


ALL TYPES and PRICES 
LIBERAL TRADES 


NEW and USED + FREE TRIAL 


BAUSCH & LOMB « BUSHNELL 
CADILLAC « KERN SWISS 
SWIFT «+ ZEISS and others 


NEW! 85x 44, 
ilar designed specifically for birders. 
NEW! Excellent moder- 
ate priced binoculars and telescopes. 
NOW afford a 
glass, for the other half of the family 
or to keep in the car, always ready 


world’s first binoc- 
values in 


you can second 


for use. 


Kartlett Hendricks 


Binocular Headquarters 
PITTSFIELD 50-A, MASS. 


Phone 9748 
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Discover... 
Wild New Jersey 


New Jersey Audubon 
Society 


‘‘WILDLIFE 
EXPEDITIONS’’ 


from Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
in Atlantic City 


Observe upland and shore 
birds; waterfowl; rare plants 
and flowers. 


EXPLORE: 


* 16,000 acre Brigantine National Wild- 
life Refuge 
The fabulous pine borrens 
Coastal wildlife communities. 

* The Society's famous Bennett's 
Wildlife Sanctuary 


Bog 


Conducted by Dr. Ernest A. Choate, a di- 
rector of the N. J. Audubon Society, bot- 
onist, writer, lecturer, each Monday and 
Tuesday during July and August. 


EXPEDITION FEES: 


$15 per person for one day trip; 
$25 per person for two day trip. 


For full details, write: 
WILDLIFE EXPEDITIONS DESK 
CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


LETTERS— 


run of writers and speakers ever think 
of using anvthing else but “bird watch 
ing and bird watchers” to describ 
peopl who practice the art and science 


of birdlor« 
Roanoke, Virginia 


LEIGHMAN HAWKINS 


COMMENT 


We will appreciate having the opin 
ion of some of our readers about this 
Perhaps all of us may not agree with 
Mr. Hawkins’ view of how the public 
feels about a bird-watcher, but we think 
] 


his charges against the misuse by 


press of the term are borne out, 


though with varied frequency 
People who pursue certain of the nat 
ural sciences have always, in this coun 


trv, been subjected to some form 


However, ridi 


ridicule by the public 
cule often changes to respect, 1 not id 
miration when people in general learn 
the fun and the intellectually stimulat 
ing values of “bird-watching,” or an 
other of the natural sciences 


Mr. Hawkins 


lenge to each local bird club or nature 


letter may be a chal 


club (which hasn't gotten a sympathetic 
local press to show that bird-watching 
“chasing butterflies,” or any other n 
ture activity has just as much value 

our personal development and happi 
ness as we can get trom tennis, goll 
swimming, or any other outdoor sport 


Some of us may be old enough to 1 


member when golf and tennis in this 


country were SiSS\ games, and fol 


lowed only » peopl thought to 
eccentrics. Both of these games are in 


} 


good st inding today just as bird-watch 


ing is now accepted in many parts ol 
our country as an interesting and in 


creasingly respected hobby The Editor 


Enjoyed our Christmas 1957 Issue 

The November-December issue. of 
fudubon Magazine brought me even 
more reading pleasure than usual and 
thi despite the fact that as a genera 
rule | read it from one cover to the 
othe ict that I was born and 
grew up on } Canadian shore of a 


rather warmed 


Minnesota border lake 
me to Mrs. Hoover's charming and con 
vincing argument that Weasel 
Wonderft 

Mr. Clark's lventures for B 
watchers in Jan 


pily a brief holiday 


recalled very hap 
among the birds of 
ibout Kingstor 
ind in the Blue Mountains 


that island, particularl, 


Thank you for the pleasure Audu/ 
Maga re 


to whom ] pass it on ind every rood 


brings to me ind to those 


wish for the Society's continued success 


M. H. MAvtTBy 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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Carl W. Buchheister to succeed 
John H. Baker as President of The 


National Audubon Society 


Dr. Paul B. Sears, Chairman of the Board of Directors, at 
the annual dinner of the 53rd Convention of the National 
Audubon Society, in New York City on Tuesday, November 
12, 1957, read the following announcement: 


“rane Committee appointed by 
the Board ol 


consider a 


Directors to 
John H. 


Baker upon his retirement gave the 


SUCCESSOI to 


matter most careful consideration, 
both individually and in consulta 
tion with other members of the com 
mittee. It is our unanimous feeling, 


John Baker 


a very hard man to replace. 


in the first place, that 
will be 
However, the committee feels, with- 
out reservation, that Carl W. Buch 
heister has not only had experience 


National 


extending over a long 


with the Audubon Society 
period ol 
vears, but also has the character and 
ability to qualify him to head the 


Society's administration. We feel 


that Carl Buchheister’s standing with 
the members of the Society through- 
out the country is second to none, 
and that he has demonstrated at the 
camp in Maine, and elsewhere, his 
ability to share responsibilities with 
others, and to build up a loyal and 
effective organization. 

“It is our feeling that Carl Buch- 
heister and John Baker, working as 
a team during the next two years, 
will give the Society ideal leader- 
ship, and that when John Baker's 
time of retirement Carl 
Buchheister will be completely con- 
versant with the many and varied 
activities and responsibilities of the 
Society as they have developed to 


comes, 
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the present time, and will be able 
to deal with them fully. We would 
hope that, if the Board so wishes, 
John Baker might be willing, after 
retirement, to continue to promote 
the Society's interests by accepting 
special project assignments. 


“We therefore recommend to the 


Board of Directors that it now desig- 
nate Carl W 
sor to John H. Baker as administra- 
tive officer and President, as of the 
latter's 


Buchheister as succes 


reuurement in accordance 
with the existing retirement income 
plan of the Society; also that the 
Koard, in the best interests of the 
Society, then promptly announce its 
decision to the Society's membet 
ship.” 

Paul B. Sears, Chairman 
Guy Emerson 

Wheeler McMillen 

R. Gordon Wasson 
Charles G. Woodbury 


Committee on Succession 


EDITOR'S NOTE —In 1936, Carl 
W. Buchheister came with the Na 
tional Audubon Society as the Direc 
tor of the Audubon Camp of Maine. 
While 
became the 
the Massachusetts 
from 


serving as director there, he 


Executive Durector olf 
Audubon Society, 
which he transferred to the 
National Audubon Society in 1939. 
He was Assistant Director to John 
H. Baker, until 1944, when Mr. 
Bake! President, and Mr. 
Buchheister became Vice 
of the Society. 

Mr. Buchheister has now worked 
with the National 
for more than 20 years. During that 


became 


President 


Audubon Society 


time he has been associated closely 
with Mr. Baker in much of the ad- 
ministrative work of the Society. He 
has also been largely responsible for 
personnel management at Audubon 
House in New York City; the So- 
ciety’s relationships with Audubon 
Branches and Afhliates; and the es- 
tablishment of Audubon Camps, 
their policies, and management. His 
warmth, sincerity, and dedicated zeal 
to the principles and objectives of 
the National Audubon Society have 
won him innumerable friends, many 
of whom got to know him at the 
Audubon Camps of Maine, Wiscon- 
sin, and Connecticut. 

He has been the Director of the 
Audubon Camp of Maine for 21 
years 1936 — an 
which 


since it began in 
outstanding service 


his ability to administer efficiently, 


proved 
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to choose his staff wisely, and to in- 
still loyalty, enthusiasm, and an 
eagerness to serve in those working 
with him, and for him. 

For five years, during a part of 
each year, Mr. Buchheister toured 
the United States as an Audubon 
Screen Tour lecturer for the primary 
purpose, as he has recently said, “to 
seize the opportunity offered to visit 
the Branches and Affiliates of the 
National 
strengthen our good relations with 


Audubon Society and to 


these groups.” 

With the exception of John H. 
Baker, Mr. Buchheister is better 
known to more Audubon people in 
the United States than any other 
member of the staff of the New York 
City office. He is particularly proud 
to tell us that he is a native of 
Maryland and that his boyhood ex- 
periences with the natural history 
of his beloved state helped to pre- 
pare him for his career as an edu- 
cator and administrator in conser- 
vation, to which his life has been, 
and is, devoted. 

It is expected that Mr. Buch- 
heister will succeed Mr. Baker in his 
duties sometime in 1959, when Mr. 
Baker's retirement becomes effective. 
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CLIMBS A MOUNTAIN 


Following spring up a Sierran mountain 


can be a beautiful lesson in the effect 


of altitude on the flowering of plants. 


By Vera R. Johnston 


| AVE you ever dreamed of fol 

lowing spring up California’s 
Sierra Nevada? Of climbing from 
sea level to 7,500 feet in a few hours, 
in the greenest season of the year? 
In tact o1 
ideal time to make the trip. You'll 


behind the 


fancy, late May is an 
be glad to leave hints 
of summer heat in the San Joaquin 
Valley, and to drive rapidly through 
its green and gold, rice« and barley 
fields, past redwings swaying on 
roadside cattails, past neat vineyards, 
toward those snowy mountains to 
the east. 

Out ot the flat, 


walnut orchards, where rosy-headed 


fertile cherry and 
linnets nest, into the open grassy, 
rolling range-country of the lowe1 
foothills you climb, to 300 feet el 
early 


vation. Here you remember 


May, when these slopes ran_ pink 


with myriads of dainty noddling 
mallows, the deep blue places where 
slender larkspurs fought the wind, 
and the whiteness of a mantle of 
meadowfoam 

rhe road winds upward steadily, 
entering the zone of lacy digger pines 
at around 500 feet above sea level 
The next 1,500 feet in altitude, and 
10 miles in distance, bring an eyeful 
of foothill country—the 


Upper Sonoran Life Zone and the 


biologist’s 
boom area of the gold-rush days. 
This is a land where rolling, wooded 
hills, some gentle, some precipitous, 
alternate with ravines, creeks, thick 


“Into the open, grassy rolling country 
of the lower foothills.” 
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ets, and with brushy arid bush covei 
called chaparral. The thinly-foliaged, 
silvery digger pines stand alone as 
the only conifer, looking down on 
wide-spreading dark-green live oaks 
and the bluish foliage of the smalle1 
deciduous blue oaks. The first two 
weeks in May, vellow monkey flowers 
once turned the creeks of the Forty 
Niners into gold—curving yellow 


ribbons through these 
hills. 
With the passing of time, after the 


gold-miner’s disappearance from this 


gray-green 


land came a splurge of shrub domi 


nance and early summer herbs 


Poison oak now abounds in full 


luxuriance, entwining trees and 
fences with its red and green “leaves 
in-threes."’ California buckeye, first 
to leaf out in early spring, blooms 
with white candles, and the tall 
blue elderberry now sports flat 
clusters of greenish-white 
Ove 


slopes, 


topped 
flowers all the south-facing, 
chaparral chamise gives a 


topping of creamy frosting to its 
Among — the 


grasses wave the yellow-blotched cups 


forest-green foliage. 
of Mariposa tulips, the flower the 
Spaniards named “butterfly.” Med 
icine is here, if needed, in the form 
of yerba santa, a three-foot shrub 
whose shiny aromatic leaves were so 
valued for respiratory infections by 
the early Spanish fathers that they 
“holy 


named it plant.” Its violet 


blossoms attract many an_ insect, 
for example, the red admiral butter 
fly. 

Upper Sonoran birds vary little 
from elevations of 100 to 2,500 feet 
as you climb the Sierra, and they 


are all nesting during May. Bewick’'s 
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“Among the grasses toss the cups of 
Mariposa tulips.” 


Photographs by the author 


“Yerba Santa, named by the early Span- 
iards in California, the ‘holy plant.’ 


wren bubbles its metallic song tron 
the blue oaks, and an acorn wood 
pecker hitches into her nesting hol 
Nearby 


posts are potted with holes which it 


in a telephone pol fence 


has chiseled, and in some of which 
it has wedged acorns so tightly as 
to be almost non-removable Lark 


sparrows their melodi 


interspers¢ 
tunes with buzzes and burrs. A black 
phoebe flips under a bridge with 


caterpiljars wriggling in its bill. In 


“The mag 


clea blue l I turkey 


ultures spread UD! k i I silvel 
wings and glide with the air currents 
bells tinkle in the still green 
lows And 


to more and tant hazy moun 


evervwhere Vistas 


iins—peaked by rooming cloud 
cumuli 

You know you're getting closer to 
the mountain's rt when the first 
ponderosa pin ! ito VIEW 


lor their trien profiles dominate 


Seat 2 


1a 

7 7 

| 

‘'s 

| | 

Hh 
on " 

ial 

fi 
Hy 3 


the largest belt on the western Sierra 
Nevada slopes—the magnificent open 
forests of the Transition Lile Zone. 
In the central Sierra, this zone covers 
elevation from 2,500 to 6,000 feet, 
and includes among its flora and 
fauna more varieties of birds, trees, 
and flowers than any of the othe 
zonal regions. 

The trees catch your eye first, as 
a markedly dark green contrast to 


the silvery gray-green tones of foot 


“A scattering of the white flowers of 
mountain misery on the forest floor.’ 


a 
“The cascading sprays of deerbrush 
burst out anew each spring.” 
hill species you are leaving behind namon trunks of incense cedar and 
For a while the lacy, two-trunked the “Christmas-tree” whorls of tall 
digger pines share the slopes with white firs replace the diggers, and 
solidly-foliaged, straight-boled pon the aromatic fragrance of the Transi- 
“ates of the lnwen Tanmsittnns Sie derosas. But soon the furrowed, cin tion Zone engulls us. 
have an early bloom of meadow foam.” Y Part this aroma exudes from 
the conifers and part from resinous 
pits of a member of the rose family 
which grows a thick matty under- 
cover about a foot high over the 
forest floor in places. This fern- 
leaved plant is mountain misery 
perhaps named for the sticky misery 
it can bring to hikers who stumble 
over its tangled branches, which can 


glue socks, dust, insects, leaves, and 
jeans together in a tarry, strong- 
smelling mass. But its aroma is de- 
lighttul in less concentrated form, 
and on worn jeans, brings many 2 
nostalgic memory of a summer day 
in the pines. On this last day of 
Mav, a scattering of the strawberry- 
like white flowers of mountain mis 
ery still sprinkles the forest floor. 
In early May, legumes had put 
on a spectacular show at 2,500 
feet above sea level. Ivory lupines 
and blue lupines, a toot or more 
high, had splashed cream and azure 
all over the rusty-red roadcuts, 50 
sturdy plants to a square foot of soil 
in sunny spots. Now green seed pods 
hang from these browning stems, and 
different kinds of lupines are in full 
bloom a thousand feet higher up. 
The cascading snowy sprays of 
deerbrush climb the Sierra at about 


the same pace as the blue lupines 
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in bioOoOm aroun 
halt ot Nay in 
neat +U00 teet 
Succession 
Zon lie 
a gradual viel 
of white me 
slaught OL Ve 
rule en masse 
the composit 


roadside trickles 
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“The California dogwood usually has five or six bracts, with unnotched tips.” 


» 500 feet the first white spire ibove the 


scopes its 
bursting out anew ives 
eeks late Ac 4.500 
er Transitio! land of current spring 

May 


the early filr i 


clumped stiff basa 
feet, our car enters the 
deerbrush it 

foamy bl 
sky-blue 


on shade 


brings oom, lupines that are 
roadside blanket. In the 

ponderosas, the 
false 


at then 


to the 


sugal 


composites whicl pines, firs l lars Solo 


te May. Among 


Ost, SUDDY 


non’s seal, and bellwort ar 


ilowering climax. Brilliant 


still 


among 


ith camass tele them, though immature, that 


scarlet phenomenon ol Sierra woods, 
the snow plant, pushes pine-needled 
humus aside to open its blood red 
underground at the 


buds, formed 


base of fruiting plants last August. 
Without green leaves, the snow plant 
absorbs its energy to grow from de- 
in the soil. 


caying organic matter 


Above the herbs, the shrub under 


story sprays flakes of dogwood-like, 
the sunlit 


white confetti among 
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forest. Like the eastern dogwood, 


Cornus florida, the true flowers olf 


the California dogwood, Cornus 


nuttalls, lic inconspicuously im tiny 


central heads, surrounded by the 


large white bracts which resemble 
petals. Unlike the eastern species, the 


California dogwood usually has five 


or six bracts of larger size (eastern 


has four smaller ones) and un 


notched white tips on the showy 


bracts. But east or west, no more 


breathtaking sight thrills an out 


doorsman’s eye than dogwood sprays 


at their snowy heights in spring 


Most vears their height of bloom, at 

1,000 feet, is around May 15 and at 
6,000 feet near May 31 

In the _ freshly-leaved Kellogg's 

F 


black oaks above the dogwood, Ca i 


veras warblers celebrate their arrival 


from Mexico wintering grounds with 


a sweet two-parted warbling trill 


sometimes sung exultantly by the 
) 


male while hovering in mid-air, his 


yellow throat vibrating as song pours 


passionately from the upturned bill. 


hese gray-headed warblers practi 


cally follow the black oaks up the 


Sierra, going no higher on the slopes 


than the oaks gro\ They use them 


. 


“Aspens have many swollen leaf buds.’ 


“The belt of red fir is the snow reservoir of the Sierra.” 
only as foraging trees, and they nest 
on the ground amid mountain misery 


or other brushy cover. 

Among their neighbors in this 
zone’s abundant birdlife are the 
fluid-toned black-headed grosbeaks, 
chestnut-topped chipping sparrows, 
wood pewees of the nasal twang, 
startlingly crimson-headed, yellow 
and black western tanagers, Cali- 
fornia purple finches, and Oregon 
juncos. Often the first bird you see 
in the Transition forests is that rous- 
ing lookout, the Steller’s jay. Alert 
and noisy, it signals one’s arrival to 
all other animals and in camp- 
grounds will take food at near range, 
flaunting its black crest and royal 
blue wings. High above the camp- 
site, an olive-sided flycatcher darts 


after a flying insect. 

You leave spring behind you as 
you follow the road up into the next 
higher region of the mountain where 
the olive-sided flycatcher really holds 
domain—the land of tall, dark-red 
firs and thin-barked lodgepole pines. 
Here in the Canadian Life Zone, 
between 6,000 and 8,000 feet, this 
clear-voiced, gray flycatcher with 
white flank patches, rings out his 


ntinued on page 96 
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NAGe tow 


By Col. Robert Bruce White 


AS OUR wartime C-47 made its 
A final approach to Northway 
Army Air Forces Base in Alaska, a 
wolverine ran across a forest cleat 
and seemed 


ing below 


He stopped, 
to raise his right forepaw, as though 
to shade his eves from the slanting 


Then, ap 


parently convinced that our olive 


rays of the setting sun. 


drab bird meant him no good, he 
disappeared amid the firs bordering 
the clearing. Excepting this delight 
ful incident, I claim no other first 
hand experience with these animals, 
but this is probably more than thou 
sands of forest rangers and trappers 
who have 
North 
Wolverines are 


wild animals and are rare also in 


spent all their lives in 
American forests can claim 
among our rarest ol 


zoos. Few words have been written 
in behalf of the wolverine, and it is 
my contention that no animal has 
ever been more maligned. 

Even Ernest Thompson Seton, a 


noted American naturalist, painted 


the wolverine as sinister when he 


wrote: “Picture a weasel — and most 


of us can do that a littkle demon of 
destructiveness, that small arm of 
insensate courage, that symbol of 
slaughter, 


less energy. 


sleeplessness, and tire 

Picture that scrap of 
demoniac fury, multiply that mite 
by 50, and you have a likeness of the 
Then read the words 


William T 


wolverine.” 
of the conservationist, 
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ONE OF NATURE'S MOST MALIGNED 


Hornaday: “(It has) the combined 
generations ol 


breaks 


open caches, raids cabins, systemati 


cunning ot many 


criminals The Glutton 
cally destroys evervthing it encoun 
ters and soils food which it can 


neither eat nor carry away 


How big is this fabulous creature? 
Smaller than a bulldog, it weighs 
from 18 to 40 pounds, by no means 
the 100-pounder one modern writet 
Powerfully 


looks like 


a tiny bushy-tailed grizzly bear whose 


claims to have shot 
built, shaggy haired, it 
hump is amidships rather than over 
the shoulders. It has the face if not 
the figure of its cousin the weasel. 
And its long, coarse, chestnut-brown 
to blackish hair 
flank 


is pale gray, its face, 


is striped on the 
its forehead 
and muzzle, 


with pale brown 
brown. Because of its looks and the 
nauseating odor of the fluid from its 
anal glands, when used in self de 
fense, it is sometimes called a Skunk 
bear. Or by the 


the carcajou 


French Canadians 


Time was when these “super 


Marvland 
timberline and west 


weasels” ranged from 
north to the 
ward through the Great Lakes re 
Pacific slope. In New 


England the last wolverine was seen 


gion to the 


years ago; in Michigan where at 


g 
least a great football squad per 


petuates the name, a century has 


elapsed since it disappe ared. Except- 


ing a few now living in Glacier Na- 


tional Park, the Sequoias, and the 
Sierra Nevadas (between 6,000 and 
13,000 feet altitude) they are very 
scarce. Probably only a few score 
exist within our borders. On the 
Great Barrens of Canada; in the 
Kuskovin River Valley, Yukon Flats, 
and Mt. McKinley National Park 
of Alaska: in Scandinavia, 
Finland, and Russia's northern for 
ests, a few still survive, but nowhere 


uppel 


in abundance. 


As vou think of their last retreat, 
the High Sierras and bleak 
it’s not difficult to imagine 
glutton- 
and unafraid, 


arctih¢ 
tundra, 
a ravenous appetite, but 
izing on what? Alone 
never in mass formation, they face 
big odds against survival, and ove 
come Unlike bears they do 


not sleep away the long winter. They 


them. 


accumulate no stores of food for the 
time when blizzards rage across for 
est and tundra. Withstanding ap 
palling cold or storm they range the 
northern 
food. Incapable of bursts of speed 


wilds ever in search of 
that might 
mals, possessing no special gifts for 
stalking, handicapped by 
weaker than many other predators, 
they tramp doggedly through the 
covering immense distances, 
never missing opportunity for a 
snack here, a banquet there, no mat- 
ter what risks are involved. 


capture fleet-footed ani 


Vision 


lorest, 


In warm weather they attempt to 
satisfy their keen appetites like other 
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Iustration by Walter Ferguson. 


members of the weasel tribe, skulk 


thickets 


after birds’ eggs or voung creatures 


ing through swamps and 


that haven't vet learned to defend 
themselves. They dig out of under 
ground tunnels the mice and lem 
mings whenever their keen noses 
tell them the littl 


With their long, sharp, white 


owners are at 
home. 
claws thev excavate fox dens, and 
cubs they find cornered in 
Wasp 


devoured; occa 


eat the 
the extremity of the den 
larvae are eagerly 
sionally they eat other insects, snails, 


frogs, and berries 


With the 
may not fare better than they do in 


coming of snow they 


summer, but they seem to do better 
Wolves and 
other large predators, taught by hun 


than most animals 
ger to practice the strictest economy 
and to cache whatever isn’t imme 
diately consumed, discover that, if a 
wolverine is about, no amount of 
clever hiding will avail; it seems to 
have an uncanny ingenuity in locat 


Rabbits 


mainstay of the 


ing their buried treasures 
are probably the 
wolverine; and there is reliable evi 
dence that they kill and eat beavers 
and badgers; ind on rare occasion 
caribou and moose. 
any kind of 


dead, and 


they even take 
Scavenging is its torte 
flesh found dying, o1 


taken in its own clever wavs. 


Ordinarily the wolverine is not a 
very aggressive animal, but it will 


fight de sperat ly when attacked. Re- 
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on 


Ey, Y Uh 


gardless of odds it will never retreat, 
and “win or die” is its maxim. In 
spiring terror in the hearts of many 
predators, it is sovereign of its lonely 
when large) 


solitudes. For many 


animals encounter the wolverine, 


they give way—and quickly. Rangers 
say that a 0-pound wolverine will 
force a grizzly off the 
trail. And on three different occa- 
Judge W. Frv, a highly re- 


spected ranger in the Sequoias, has 


800 pound 
sions 


observed a lone wolverine approach 


either bears, coyotes, or mountain 
lions feeding on a freshly killed car- 
cass; and each time, the diners aban 
their kill Whether _ this 


courageous little animal asserted its 


doned 


rights by voice, odor, or merely by 
appearing on the scene, Fry doesn’t 
say But the raider got what it 
wanted, a full meal, and without 
fighting for it. All of which com 
admiration 


combined with awe for its self- 


pels my admiration 
conhidence, cunning, and courage. 
You can hardly expect fur-trappers 
and the Hudson's Bay Company to 
admire the wolverine. Its systematic 
taking of animals from their traps 
has, lor centuries, exasperated trap- 
pers no end. In scores of cases a 
followed a 
line of marten traps for 30 or more 


solitary wolverine has 
miles, has approached each one from 
the rear, extracted and devoured the 
bait or entrapped victim, then some 
times has concealed the stolen trap. 
From the trapper’s standpoint this 
Who 
had better right to those martens? 


was outrageous, but was it? 


From the wolverine’s standpoint it 


was a case of take or starve; to it 
the traps simply free-lunch 
counters. So clever is the wolverine, 
so cleverly does it usually avoid in- 
jury to itself, that the fur companies 
have long advised all trappers they 
have but two alternatives when a 
wolverine appears on a_ trap-line: 
either kill the wolverine or give up 
trapping. In Alaska wolverines have 
protection under the game 


were 


some 
laws. 
Getting into cabins, 
caches, and other properties left un- 
guarded in the wilderness is another 
trait that does not endear the wol- 
verine to woodsmen. Fantastic tales, 
some true but more often fictional, 
are told of these raids. Remember- 
ing the broken china, ripped cur- 
tains, overturned lamps, and other 
havoc left in the wake of a gray 
squirrel in a friend’s Connecticut 
home, I haven't any doubt that if 
given the opportunity a wolverine, 
times larger and stronger, 
could cause greater destruction. 
Squirrels, however, do not carry 
away canned goods, stove lids, pots, 
skillets, and firearms to be hidden in 
the forest which certain rogue wol- 
verines are said to have been guilty 
of. Nor rip up sheets and blankets 
to provide bedding more to thei 
liking. On the other hand, gentle 
rabbits may gnaw away the cork 
handle of your favorite fly-rod to ex- 
tract the salt of your perspiration. 


trappers’ 


several 


The hard luck story of a Cree In- 
dian who, decades ago, suffered the 
loss of his trap-line and cache of 
hides and supplies, his only husky 


ntinued on page 84 
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POISON ON THE LAND’ 


A property owner's viewpoint regarding the aerial 
spraying of DDT by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in the Northeast during the spring of 1957. 


Photograph courtesy of the U.S. Forest Service. 


By Wilhelmine Kirby Waller We live on a 200-acre farm situated in the Township 


Bedford which is in the northern section of West 


hester County. My ov ‘Xperience \ ay 
yo  Seesifens hes sched me to om et ay n own experience with this spray pro 


convention, as a property owner cot commenced at the time that Rockland County 
‘ » S COl 


: ch adjoins Westchester, was being sprayed and we 
effect of chemica sprays on wildlife 


ene informed that Westchester would be the next on 
During the last week of May and 

ot June 1957 1 good part ol Westches 

York, was sprayed from the air with DDT in an 

base by order e U.S. Department of Agriculture 


wenda. I called by telephone the head personnel of 
Department of Agriculture in our area, namely, a 
Mr. Pierce at Poughkeepsie and a Mr. Toomey at 
Pleasantville, and I telegraphed Mr. Emory D. Burgess, 
Chiel, Plant Pest Control Branch, U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 


To quot from a May 1957 public ition of the Depart , 
if 4 ’ y OF > . 
ment of Agriculture Sp aying 1s being done n West South Bui cing, Washington 25, D.C., requesting 
ester Comaty to 4 + ake om ae ol a y] our farm not be sprayed. I further said that we 
( este 0) t¢ I f fri ¢ I oOvVvenne ( I Vv Ss \ 
moth into the area and into the South, \ would the expense of having our property 
lo million € dolla rth of d ” gypsv moth and if anv were found, we 
ao ions of dollars wo ot da 108% e ] l ) 
DDT dissolved in one gallon of light 1 is appl larvae by spot spraying I explained 
ach , S fel ead oe of tention topography of our land was such that it would 
ear acre o 1d Ssprave ad at this concen ition I I 
DDI raving is | iless to peoy pert itely impossible to spray the scattered wood 
SD vv 5 Mari SS oO MODE rr prope L\ i 
| vamps without also dousing out pastures. 


notice in this quot that in Westchest 


ing was being done as a { entive measure, not to erad | : ; 
is assured both over the telephone and in press re 

cate an eCxXI1sting pest 
, leases from the Department of Agriculture that no farm 
ind would be sprayed. Notwithstanding this, on June 3, 


between the hours of 6:00 and 8:00 a.m., our entire 
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property was sprayed. I immediately telephoned the 
Department of Agriculture office in Poughkeepsie and 
was told that it was unfortunate that our farm had been 
sprayed but that no property would be sprayed a second 
time —so our worries should be over. The next morn 
ing, June 4, between the hours of 6:00 and 8:00, our 
property was again directly sprayed. Twice during the 
remainder of that week, when the area to the east of our 
farm was sprayed, drift spray blew over our property. 
Therefore, the Department of Agriculture misinformed 
us twice — first in saying that no farmland would be 
sprayed, and second, in telling us that property would be 
sprayed but once. As a direct result of this dousing with 
DDT in an oil base, we encountered the following dam 
age and destruction on our farm: 

Milk samples taken from our herd of purebred Guern 
sey cows 48 hours after our pastures were sprayed, were 
analyzed by the Laboratory of Industrial Hygiene, 54 
West 3ist Street, New York City. Fourteen parts pet 
million of chlorinated hydro-carbon (DDT) were found 
in the milk, and analyses of forage samples taken from 
the fields in which the cows grazed showed 5.4 parts pet 
million of DDI 


In this connection it should be noted that just prior 
to this spraying, the United States Public Health Service 
issued an order forbidding the use of all chlorinated 
hydro-carbon pesticides around dairy cattle, stating that 
it had been found that children and infants were espe 
cially susceptible to DDT poisoning. We sell our milk 
to a local dairy and when the analysis report came in, 
we called the Department of Health in White Plains and 
asked how much DDT was permitted in milk that was 
sold to the The answer we received was “none.” 
Upon reporting the content of chlorinated hydro-carbon 
in our milk and asking if this was sufficiently high to be 
dangerous for human consumption, Dr. Goldman of the 
Westchester County Department of Health simply re 
plied, “I do not know.” No steps were taken by the 
department to keep us from selling our milk, and we 


public. 


have continued to do so 

Now let us turn to garden produce. We freeze large 
quantities of vegetables and for this reason maintain a 
vegetable garden of considerable size. At the time that 
our property was sprayed, our spinach crop was ready 
to be picked. However, its leaves were so burnt and 
spotted as a result of the spraying, that we were unable 
to salvage any for freezing. Luckily our peas were not 
as yet ripe but samples of peas grown by Mr. Burleigh 
Horan, who is in the truck gardening business at Lloyds 
Neck, Long Island (which was also sprayed for gypsy 
moth control), were found, upon analysis, to contain 
DDT residues in the range of 14 to 20 parts per million. 
The safe limit of tolerance of human beings to DDT on 
peas, as established by the U.S. Commissioner of Foods 
and Drugs, is seven parts per million and Mr. Horan’s 
peas were therefore considered unsafe for human con- 
sumption. The analysis of Mr. Horan’s peas was done 
by the Agricultural Experiment Station of Cornell Uni- 
versity at Riverhead, New York. 

In our garden we also had some unusually fine white 
peonies and were planning to show some of the blooms 
in a local flower show. This proved impossible as after 
the spraying, the petals of the flowers were too spotted 
and burnt for the peonies to be exhibited. We are also 
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confident that because of the blanket DDT spraying, 
numerous plants suffered damage due to the destruction 
of many pollinizing insects. 

Death came to many forms of wildlife on our farm as 
a direct result of the spraying. We found seven dead 
bumblebees within a small section of the garden, not- 
withstanding the fact that on May 22, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in a mimeographed bulletin stated 
that the gypsy moth spray was harmless to bees. 

We found during the period of from 48 hours to a 
month after the spraying, the following dead birds: two 
goldfinches, one Baltimore oriole, and five starlings, and, 
in addition, three obviously sick pheasants. We had no 
analysis made of the dead birds on our property but 
some landowners who sent birds to a laboratory received 
reports of a DDT content in them as high as 37.8 parts 
per million. 

In connection with our birdlife, I had a rather inter- 
esting experience. One of my jobs on the farm is to shut 
in the chickens each night. After doing this on the 
evening of the second day during which our farm was 
sprayed, I brought some scratch feed up from the chicken 
house at about nine o'clock at night and put it on the 
flagstones in front of our house so that it would be there 
the following morning for the birds to eat. Within five 
minutes a flock of birds appeared out of the dark and 
commenced devouring the feed. Something is radically 
wrong when wild birds feed after nine o’clock at night. 

After the spraying, our farm pond appeared to be a 
lifeless body of water. The only fish we saw were a few 
dead ones; the usual complement of frogs were missing 
and no water-striders ran back and forth over the water’s 
surface. Even during the fall of 1957, six months after 
the spraying, we saw neither frogs nor water-striders. 
We have always enjoyed our tree toads and considered 
their noisy voices a definite promise of rain. Since the 
day our property was first sprayed, we have heard no tree 
toads sing. Likewise we saw no lady-bird beetles during 
the summer and fall of 1957, and, assuredly, thousands 
of other insects that are parasitic and predatory on the 
gypsy moth, were killed. 


One of the chief activities on our farm is the raising 


and training of thoroughbred horses. Many of them 
were in their paddocks the morning the first plane went 
over dumping its load of DDT. The horses were ob 
viously terrified by the noise of the low-flying planes, 
which, though the orders to pilots were to fly at 500 feet, 
were in many instances but 100 feet from the ground. 
Thoroughbred horses panic easily and luck was with us 
that none of ours ran through the paddock fences in 
fright. Ten minutes after the spraying we had every 
animal on our property brought back to its respective 
barn and the water troughs in each paddock emptied 
and washed. Our livestock, therefore, suffered no appar- 
ent ill effects, as they drank no water which had been 
subjected to spraying. However, a quarter horse, which 
belonged to Mr. Harry Tuthill at Setauket, Long Island, 
and appeared to be in the best of health, died 10 hours 
after drinking from a trough which had become filmed 
with oil and DDT when the field in which the horse 
had been pastured was sprayed. 

While on the subject of water: the swimming pools 
in our area were, of course, liberally doused with DDT 
and oil. Because of the repeated sprayings, many pools 
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had to be emptied and refilled several times. Dr. Daniel 
Brown ol the Mount Kisco Medical Group in whose 
hands the health of much of our community rests, ad 
vised that all pools subjected to spraying be drained and 
flushed. This past summer was, as you know, an unusually 
dry one in the Northeast, and to refill pools several times 
was a heavy drain on our local wate supply 

Now to summarize the damage on our own property 


our spina h 


our milk and pastures were contaminated 
crop ruined and our peonies spoiled ur horses wel 
dangerously frightened by low-filving planes — our fis! 
and other pond life and many valuable predatory 
parasitic insects killed, and our wild definite] 
affected. 
But our chagrin and sorrow goes 
visible damage. 


First, we question the right of the U.S. Department ol 


Agriculture to carry out a program the far-reaching re 


sults of which are still an unkown factor. It is interesting 
to note, in a release from the U.S. Department of Agri 
culture, dated May 10, 1957, that the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the U.S. Department of the Interior is listed 
as one of the three agencies which state on the basis of 
many years’ experience with DDT, and | quote that 


this insecticide when used in the manner specified for 
eradication of the gypsy moth is not injurious to man o1 
farm animals, offers slight if any hazard to birds and 
wildlife, and is not likely to have 


othe anv serious 


effect on fish population in the sprayed areas 


Assistant Secretary of the Department of the Interior, 
Ross L. Leffler, a conservationist for whom I have great 
admiration, despite this statement, has asked Congress 
to support a bill introduced by Congressman Lee Metcalf 
of Montana (HR783) that would require a comprehen 
sive federal study of what the use of billions of pounds of 
chemical pesticides is doing to the nation’s wildlife re 
Mr. Leffler also states that the 1958 budget fo 
his department contains a request for funds to carry out 
this work. 

When the U.S. Board of Health tells us that they 
don’t know whether milk containing 14 


sources. 


parts per mil 


lion ol chlorinated hydro-carbon 1S harmful when 


reputable doctors tell us to empty, flush, and refill swim 
ming pools which were sprayed with DDT before swim 
ming in them; and when chemists, scientists, and natural 


ists repeatedly speak of the debilitating and cumulative 
poison contained in DDT, there is far too much doubt 
ind controversy concerning its use for any government 
wwency to embark on a spray program which subjects all 
forms of life to what many believe to be dangerous 
poisoning 

we strongly object to the manner in which the 
The planes flew considerably 


they 


mwas carried out 
than the 500 feet required by law, and 


property not once but in some instances as 
as 15 times. Afhdavits are on file to this effect. 
ince notice as to the time ol spraying was given, 
Phe only ap 


\gricul 


ich obtainable trom anv source 
rent interest which the U.S. Department ol 
ture took in the complaints of property owners was to 
send a representative from the department to find out 


if the owner planned to bring suit for damages 


As i matter of record, the U.S. 
culture stated in official releases that planes would fly 
it 500 feet when spraying property — they stated that no 
farmland would be sprayed, that each area would be 


Department of Agri 


notice would be 
Each of these 
was concerned 


ived but once, and that advance 
given when a property was to be sprayed 
Statements in so far as our experience 
proved to be false — and I agree with Dr. Robert Cush 
nan Murphy's statement that in all our history there 
is no more flagrant case of a bureaucratic attitude signi 
fying “the public be damned.” 

Nature never takes man-made ecological changes lying 
down, and we can expect an assortment ol kickbacks 
from this spray program. I personally feel that it is just 
as morally wrong to upset the balance of nature as it Is 
to desecrate a church. All life is dependent on the bal 
ance of nature and man upsets this balance to his own 
peril 

I have always been proud of being an American 
proud of the freedom ol thought and action so largely 
responsible for this country’s greatness But since the 
blanket spraying of personal property last spring, and 
the manner in which the U.S. Department ol \gricul 
ture carried out the spray program, I have been just a 
little less proud of this country, for it seems to me that 
there is something in the air that smacks of dictatorship 

a type of government never heretofore associated with 


our American way of life. [He ENb 


Effects of Chemical 
Wildlife’ 


Sprays on 


By James B. DeWitt 


[ URING the past 12 months, 


$5,000,000 pounds ol 
15,000,000 pounds of 


some 
arsenic Salts, 
copper sulfate, 6,000,000 pounds of 
organic phosphates, and 130,000,000 
pounds of chlorinated insecticides 
have been used to protect agricul 
tural and forest lands against dam- 
age by fungi and insects, to abate 
biting insects, to 
control flies and other insect vectors 


the nuisance olf 


of disease, and to insure that our 


foods do not contain insect and 
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fungal contaminants in excess of 
limits imposed by state and federal 
laws. In the course of efforts to 
achieve these laudable objectives, the 
instances have 


pesticides in some 


been applied directly to wildlife 
habitats 

It has been recognized that most 
pesticides are more or less toxic to 


vertebrates, and steps have been 
taken for the protection of man and 
! Under Public 


cdomest animals 
83rd Congress, tol 


Law 518 of the 
erances have been established for 
pesticide residues in foods, and ma 
these limits are 


terials exceeding 


judged unfit for human consump 
tion. Users of pesticides are in 
structed to allow suitable periods of 
time to elapse between application 
and the harvesting of crops or pas- 
turing of treated areas. 

These protective measures are in- 
effective in the case of wildlife. 
Birds, fishes, and mammals may be 
exposed to the freshls applied sprays 
residues. Wildlife 


contaminated to an un 


or tox foods 
may be 
determined extent, and no way has 
vet been devised to prevent con 
sumption olf these deleterious sub 
stances. Under the circumstances, it 
is apparent that widespread applica 
tion of pesticides might result in 
damage to wildlife values, and vari 
ous reports have established that 
some damage has occurred in some 
instances. Estimates of the actual ex- 


tent of this damage have ranged 


from negligible to extremely heavy. 


In its role as conservation agency, 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
has endeavored to appraise these re- 
ports, to conduct investigations of 
the toxicity and potential hazards 
of various pesticides, and to aid in 
the development of information, 
methods, and materials which would 
permit adequate pest control com- 
bined with minimum damage to 
wildlife The work has involved 
laboratory determine 
effects of acute and chronk poison- 


controlled 


studies to 


ing, field studies undet 
conditions, and observations of large 
scale operations conducted by others. 

Since the chlorinated insecticides 
which include some highly toxic ma- 
terials are widely distributed and 
leave persistent residues, attention 
has been concentrated upon this 
class of materials. DDT has been 
studied more extensively than any 
other compound in this group, and 
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as early as 1946, Coburn and Treich 
ler had reported on its toxicity to 
various wildlife species. In the same 
vear, Hotchkiss and Pough showed 
that aerial applications of one 
pound per acre to forest areas had 
little effect upon bird numbers, but 
that five pounds per acre produced 
heavy avian mortalitv. R. E. Stew 
art and co-workers found that single 
applications of two pounds per acre 
did not cause serious damage to 
most birds, but indicated that some 
more 


species were susceptible than 


others to the etfects of this insec 


ticide Goodrum, Baldwin, and 
Aldrich also found relatively slight 
damage following use of two pounds 
per acre. Benton reported that spray- 
ing for control of Dutch elm dis- 
ease produced little mortality in 
adult birds, and presented limited 
data indicating damage to nestlings. 
Mitchell, Blagbrough, and Van Etten 
also found damage to nestlings 
under conditions where adult birds 
apparently were unharmed by appli- 


cations of three pounds per acre. 


These findings, based upon obser- 
vations of single applications, indi- 
cated that relatively littkhe damage to 
birds occurred when application 
rates did not exceed two pounds pet 
DDT is a highly 


stable compound, and residues re- 


acre. However, 


main toxic for extended periods. It 
action, and the 
effects of prolonged exposure, O1 of 


is cumulative in 


repeated small doses, may be equal 
to those produced by a single mas- 
Robbins and co- 


showed in 1951 that al 


sive dose. C. S. 
workers 
though a single application of two 
pounds per acre had little effect on 
bird populations, five such applica- 
tions at yearly intervals reduced 
numbers of nesting birds by 26 per 
cent. This suggested the possibility 
that the compound had effects not 
discernible in short-term 
tions, and laboratory 


instituted to explore this point. 


observa- 
studies were 


The experimental outline called 
for feeding known amounts of DDT 
to breeding quail and pheasants, 
rearing the progeny of these and 
other birds upon diets containing 
the insecticide, and determining re 
productive efficiency in the second 
and third generations. Preliminary 
experiments showed that quail could 
be reared and maintained for ex- 
tended periods on diets containing 
100 parts per million of DDT, but 


that young pheasants were killed by 
diets containing more than 50 parts 
per million. higher 
levels were used in the initial breed- 


These, and 


ing experiment. 

Details of the results of these ex- 
periments have been presented else- 
where. It was found that feeding 200 
parts per million of DDT to breed- 
ing quail had no demonstrable effect 
upon production, fertility, or hatch- 
ability of eggs, provided the birds 
had not been exposed to the insecti- 
cide prior to the start of the repro- 
duction period. However, viability 
of the chicks was affected, and more 
than 8&7 per cent of the chicks 
died in the first 12 weeks, even 
though these young birds were fed 
diets at all times. 
results were obtained with 
birds which had received 100 parts 
per million of DDT throughout life. 
No chicks from these birds survived 
when fed diets containing 100 parts 
per million of DDT, although chicks 
from normal parents survived at ap- 
proximately normal rates when fed 
at this level. Feeding breeding pheas- 
ants at a level of 50 or 100 parts per 
million reduced egg production, but 
had no apparent effect upon fertil- 
ity, hatchability, or chick survival. 

It must be emphasized that these 
findings were made under laboratory 
conditions, and that it is not pos- 
sible to establish precise relation- 
ships between them and conditions 
which might be encountered in the 
field. The data indicate that if 
aldrin were uniformly applied at the 
rate of one pound per acre, each 
square foot would contain sufficient 
toxicant to kill two adult quail, 20 
quail chicks (two weeks old), or five 
young pheasants. Reproduction, and 
growth of young birds, might be 
affected at appreciably lower levels. 


insecticide-free 
Similar 


In summary, then, the available 
field and laboratory data support the 
conclusion that widespread, heavy, 
or improper use of chlorinated insec- 
ticides may damage bird populations 
by direct mortality, or through im- 
pairment of reproductive functions. 
The extent of damage is propor- 
tional to the acute and chronic tox- 
icity of each pesticide, the rate of 
application, and the persistence of 
residues. The data are far from 
being complete, and much addition- 
al work is needed to determine the 
over-all or long-range effects of the 
spraying operations. —TuHe ENp 
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Jhe Clahher Kail 


“guinea-hen” call of the clapper rail is a 


el sound of our coastal salt marshes. 


Clapper rail on its nest and eggs, photographed by Allan D. Cruickshank. 
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By Henry Marion Hall 


ee neither on the land nor on 
the sea but partly on both, clap 
per rails are the green god's chickens 
—the wildest, most raucous poultry 
on our planet. They owe allegiance 
only to the divinities of the ocean, 
remaining as indifferent to man and 
his ways as if they were in a different 
world. We realize this when all the 
rails in a marsh sound off in con- 
cert, loud and vibrant as guinea-hens 

“kak-kak-kak-kaka!”’ —commencing 
extremely loud, as if the whole 
meadow were expostulating against 
something, but ending more slowly 
and gently. This is the voice of 
the salt wastes themselves—free, sav 
age, and utterly independent. When 
marsh hens sound off that way, one 
might every 
one of them had laid an egg and 


easily imagine that 


was telling the seaside world about 
it 


The clapper rail* inhabits the udal 
marshes Maine to Florida, 
and from that great peninsula all 
the way to the Gate of 
California. Its lateral range is lim- 
ited by the east-west expansion of 
salt meadows and the brackish creeks. 
The bird thrives wherever barrie 
islands hold off the ocean from this 
belt, particularly when the protected 
waters are with rustling 
blades. 


from 


Golden 


crowded 


Such, for example, are the meas- 
ureless Marshes of Glynn, so elo- 
quently sung by the poet Sidney 
Lanier. As we cross the Savannah 
River headed south we suddenly face 
that incredible panorama. Not even 
the swamps of the Nile, nor those 
encircling the Lake of Tunis in 
Africa support comparable reedy 
seas. Our Atlantic coast is rich in 
such areas, from the tip of Cape Cod 
to Florida Keys and a _ thousand 
miles beyond. Nothing on earth is 
quite like some of these saltings, 
brighter than emeralds—the one and 
only genuine sea-green. To keep 
them verdant Neptune rolls back his 
floods every 12 hours and drowns 
them deep. When the tide ebbs 


* According to the A.O.U. Checklist (Fourth 
Edition, 1931) and its supplements published in the 
Auk, there are about 10 subspecies of the — 
rail, Rallus longirostris, in the United States. They 
range from the Atlantic Coast west to California 
and south into Lower California.—The Editor 
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once more, they emerge more lus 
trous than ever. 

No other species is better adapted 
for concealment in its chosen haunts 
than the clapper rail. The plumage 
of its back and shoulders, ashy gray 
streaked with brown, and that of 
its breast, russet paling into grayish 
on the flanks, are practically iden- 
tical with typical surroundings—the 
floor of the marshes littered with 
faded reeds. For this reason you sel- 
dom sight a rail unless it moves. 
Even then one’s eyes are so baffled 
by its pattern that the observer 
might think a bit of the marsh is 
slipping away. Watch a blacksnake 
whipping into a bush. It flows along 
so smoothly that the eye can scarcely 
record when the last inch of tail has 
vanished. In like manner the rail 
slips away into the heart of the 
marsh. One moment you think you 
still discern it, but the next it is 
gone. 

An effective auxiliary protective 
pattern is the array of light bars run- 
ning at right angles to the axis of 
the bird across its dusky flanks, strip- 
ing all its underparts except the cen- 
ter, which is gray. range 
study of these birds suggests that the 
white streaks blackish 
ground resemble the colors of the 
salt marsh near the bases of the 
reeds where the rail spends most of 
its life. The stripes match the stalks 
when the bird crouches or stoops 
forward, threading its way amid the 
tangle. This bizarre striping, totally 
different from the rest of the plum- 
age is found on all rails, and may 
be an adaptation to background 
typical of this group of birds. 


Close 


across a 


Clapper rails rely largely on move- 
ment when in danger. In their pe- 
culiar environment they can evade 
their pursuers more readily by run- 
ning than by standing still or by 


flying. Scampering through dense 
rushes for ages has developed their 
legs at the expense of their wings. 
Their flight is notably weak and 
slow, far too slow to enable them 
to evade a hawk towering above the 
ocean of grass in the salt meadows. 
Such open expanses afford few 
shrubs or trees in which a fugitive 
rail might dodge pursuit. 

As life spent in the marsh has 
developed protective coloration and 


the legs of a sprinter, so it has like- 
wise molded the form of the clapper 
rail to suit its chosen haunts. Its 
breast is sufficiently wedge-shaped to 
slip between close-growing rushes, 
from which fact originated the fa- 
miliar comparison, “thin as a rail.” 
In like manner the toes have grown 
long and spreading, so as to ensure 
safe passage across quaking bogs 
without loss of speed. The feet re- 
semble those of other marsh-haunt- 
ing species, such as the Florida and 
purple gallinules and the Mexican 
jacana. 


At low tide clapper rails feed on 
the oozy flats, but when caught by 
rising water they sometimes find it 
necessary to swim. A slightly mem- 
braneous structure between the bases 
of their toes enables them to do so 
whenever the need arises. Not only 
do these birds swim readily, but they 
teach their young to do the same. 
Like most water birds they can also 
dive. Once in a while, when sud- 
denly attacked, a clapper rail will 
plunge and avoid surfacing by al- 
lowing only the tip of its bill to pro- 
trude from the water. This is the 
same ruse so frequently resorted to 
by the pied-billed grebe. By grip- 
ping the base of a reed the rail can 
hold itself submerged and remain 
practically invisible until peril dis- 
appears. 

The clapper rail is so completely 
master of its environment that it 
usually avoids taking to the air 
when disturbed. I once pursued 
one in a duck-boat on a Long Island 
creek. The rail had ventured into 
shoal water, perhaps three inches 
deep, where the sedges were sparse, 
so I tried to make it take wing. It 
readily evaded me by skulking from 
one strip of half-submerged grass to 
another. Here and there it swam 
a little, eventually flushing only be- 
cause I kept almost at its heels. In 
this case, as in many others, I noted 
that the rail trusted more to its legs 
than to its wings. 

Nevertheless I have flushed them 
occasionally. Three times in one 
morning I almost stepped on clap- 
per rails lurking in reedy troughs 
running into the main creek below 
Bellmore, Long Island. In every case 
the bird fluttered up rather weakly 
and flew straight away with its toes 
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dangling. I managed to flush on 
several times, but the others sprinted 
swiftly out of sight the moment they 
pitched. Such daylight flittings are 
short, the rail dropping down to 
hide just as soon as it sees cover 
But at night, during partial migra 
tions, clapper rails twinkle steadily 
their short 


along on wings at no 


great height. They steer parallel to 
the water, like wildfowl, but show 
no traces of the feebleness so notable 
in their occasional flights by day. 
Clapper rails have many natural 
Broken scattered 
plumage, and well-sucked eggs, to 
gether with telltale footprints in the 
mud, suggest that bobcats, opossums, 


enemies nests, 


skunks, minks, and raccoons mak« 
Once in a 
while, too, the rather slow, red-tailed 


many a successful raid. 


and red-shouldered hawks manage 
to catch these birds, and swift “blue 
darters” 
for a few. Large fishes, snakes, and 
sea turtles also take their toll. In the 
deep south a single cottonmouth 
moccasin has been known toswallow 
all the eggs in a nest and the brood 
ing bird with them. 


(Cooper's hawks) account 


Fa more destructive than any of 
these living agents are the northeast 
storms which sometimes drive the 
ocean in over extensive breeding 
areas. Such tempests have drowned 
innumerable mother rails which are 
so devoted to their nests and eggs 
that they will often perish rather 
than desert them. In the days ol 
greatest rail abundance the dead 
bodies of the females used to strew 
Nowa 
days the nesting areas of clapper 
rails have 
but even so the hurricanes along 
the Atlantic August and 


September 1954, and of September 


the shore after a big storm. 


been greatly depleted, 


Coast in 
1955, destroyed hundreds of these 
birds. 

Despite all these natural dangers 
clapper rails multiplied exceedingly 
until man invaded their haunts. His 
coming started a notable decline in 
their numbers. On the high tides at 
the time of a full moon, gunners 
decimated them. Sitting in the bow 
of a flat-bottomed boat paddled by 
an assistant they would shoot great 
numbers of rails which had climbed 
to the tops of reeds to escape the 
water. Fortunately for the birds this 
kind of “sport” has declined in pop 
ularity 

Clapper rails lay large sets of 
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gs, and sometimes, in southern 


eee 
marshes, two clutches in a season. 
Many of the second clutches may be 


due to the rails persistence alter 


the destruction of first settings by 
some unusually high tide The birds 


are everywhere prolific enough to 
overcome all handicaps if given half 


a chance 


| he nests of this species are some 


times well concealed but not invar! 
ably so. On the south shore of Long 
Island they are usually grassy plat 


forms raised in the rushes just sul 


The Whooping Crane Honored 
by a Postage Stamp 


The whooping crane postage stamp 
was issued in late November, 1957 as 
the fourth of a series commemorating 
wildlife conservation. The earlier ones 
featured the wild turkey, antelope, and 
salmon. The whooping crane stamp de- 
picts two adults with two small chicks, 
unusual in the 
has re- 


and is in three colors 
three-cent denomination. It 
ceived widespread acclaim and is hve ing 
used in large numbers. If the local post 
office can no longer supply it, sheets of 
50 may be ordered from the Philatelic 
Office, Post Office Department, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. We urge members and 
friends to use this latest stamp to pub- 
licize the second most rare North Amer- 
ican bird as well as take advantage of 
a stamp beautifully designed by Bob 
Hines, famous wildlife artist 


New Conservation Booklet Available 


The Soil Conservation Society olf 


America announces a recent 


tion—Land Utilization in the United 


publica 
tblication actually a 
trom 
ite? ( nservalior and a 
summary of a symposium on the subject 
presented at the Society's eleventh an 
nual meeting, Octob 15-17. 1956 
We thought ve ( 1 be interested 
in this subject perhaps have 
the opportunity to announce it to your 
members via youl 
booklet is 


publication The 
ivailable from us at the 
prices* shown below 


Problems of exploitation conserva 


tion requirements inventories rural 


and urban planning, wildlife, econom 
ics, and changing land patterns are dis 
cussed by the various authors that par 
ticipated in the discussions 

* Single 


$4.50; 25 copies $10.00, et 


copies 50 cents 10 copies, 


H. WAYNE PRITCHARD 
Executive Secretary 


The Soil Conservation Society 
of America 

838 Fifth Avenue 

Des Moines 14, lowa 


ficiently to keep the eggs sate from 
the tides. 
canopies woven of dead reeds, and 


Some are screened by 
all are somewhat hollowed. Flotsam 
conceals some nests, but others may 
be sighted from a rod or so away. 
Even the eggs show protective hues 
glossy butt spotted with reddish 
brown, lavender, and gray, closely 
matching the nest cavity itself 


Similar nests may be seen on such 
places as Cobbs and Wreck Islands 
off the coast of Virginia immediately 
south of the eastern shore of Mary 
land, where small colonies persist. 
Wreck Island is an ideal refuge for 
these birds. On the ocean side, sand 
banks, anchored by beach grass, 
form a barriet 
protect the isle. The inland parts 


veined by 


low but adequate to 
are largely meadows, 
creeks and subject to partial inun 
dation at high tide. Adjacent higher 
stretches are shaggy with bushes 1n 
which a colony of little green herons 
build their stick nests, sometimes as 
three in a single 
There, too, Flor- 


many as two ol! 
blueberry thicket. 
ida grackles nest in large numbers. 


l observed many rail nests in the 
marsh on Wreck Island on my first 
visit there—practically all of them a 
bit conspicuous because elevated 
above the reach of the water. Clap 
per rails frequently build several 
nests but lay eggs in only one. Al 
though none of the grassy cradles 
looked old, they were all empty. It 
was then the middle of the nesting 
season and far too early for such 
an array of tenantless homes to be 
found. 


have been a nestful of young fish 


\ partial explanation may 


crows in a lone tree, barely 10 feet 
high, in the center of the colony, 
but clapper rails are so pugnacious 
that I doubted whether the crows 
had eaten all the eggs. Clapper rails 
often jump up and strike savagely at 
marsh hawks which happen to skim 
low over their reedy homes. 

However, fish crows are very crafty 
and contrive to get eggs from rook 
eries whenever the brooding birds 
leave them unprotected. On Devil- 
fish Kev off the southwest coast of 
Florida I have frequently seen cor- 
morants chasing fish crows among 
the mangroves. 

The safest nests seem to be mere 
depressions in the tall grass located 
several rods inland from high water 
on the seaward side of the island. 
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Ihese are well concealed by weeds 


and flotsam. I was once drawn to 
such a home by seeing two clapper 
rails fighting fiercely—jumping and 
striking at each other's throats like 


Chey 


guarding 


Paine cocks proved to be a 


mother bird three eggs 


against an intruder which scam 


pered away on my approach. The 
intruder showed extraordinary fleet- 
ness of foot but did not attempt to 
fly. The 
on the grass at my feet 


mother bird threw herself 
not on het 
breast but on her side—and lay there 
motionless, as if hoping to escape 


notice. 


She must have been playing ‘pos- 
sum. The instant I stooped, the rail 
sprang up and dashed into a patch 
of tall grass about three rods distant. 
About a hundred from the 
first nest I discovered another which 


pac es 


contained 16 eggs, almost a record 
THE ENp. 


r 
number for the species. 
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Follown 


lease issuca 


news fre 
Audubon 
Society Car! ] vy 195 The in 
formation 1 his release w used by 
the Ne [ nd other news 


papers is 


the Societ) paign against the larg« 


stories about 


insecticides 
in t North 


t. Solenot 


scale spravi 


timed 


Southeast 


luk Eprror 


Insecticides are Threat 
to Humans and Wildlife 


Ihe National Audubon 


urgently recommended that the Depart 


Society has 


\griculture stop all imsect con 


trol programs vhich highly toxic 
chemicals are unless mcon 
eviden becomes available 


rious I to human and 


trovertible 


sources will result 


ecihically requested the 


secretary Agriculture to stop the 


proposed control program for the im 
ported fire ant on some 20 million acres 


im nine southern states he program 


is already unde 
Ac the same 


the general publi 


rwa\ 


Society warned 


use of highly 


toxic modert fungicides 


and so-called governmental 


agencies other land 


owners nicit y gardeners Carries 
with it a much higher potential of harm 


to human beings and wik 


generally recognized 


llife than is 


‘Insecticide hazards may well rank 
in seriousness of adverse effects with the 
dangers of radioactive fallout,” said 


Mr. John Baker 
Society Ihe use of toxk 


President of the 


chemicals 


for the purpose of protecting agricul 


tural and forest crops has now sky 
rocketed to the point where cumulative 
secondary 


poisoning of human _ beings 


and wildlife, which already exists to 
some extent 

Mr. Baker cited tests conducted by 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 


which reveal that in the second genera- 


may become catastrophic.” 
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tion of exposure to insecticides in thei 
diet, birds invariably become incapable 
of reproduction. “When you realize that 
these poisons may well have similar 
cumulative effect on the human system 
it is unthinkable that widespread pro 
grams be undertaken in the absence of 
proof that there is no risk of such re 
sult,”’ said Mr. Baker 

In any case, the burden of proof 


should rest on the agency employing 
the toxic substance ind not on the in 
he sai 


dividual citizen rhis proof 


should be available for public evalua 

tion long before mass-spraying programs 

ire undertaken To make such tests 

concurrently with a chemical sprayir 

operation is obviously highly 
' 


factory, for the damage will have 


unsatis 
been 
done by the time the tests are com 
plete 

With specific reference to the fire ant 
program the Society stated that the 
chemicals proposed for use are far too 

1al for widespread aerial or ground 
According to the U. § 
Department of Agriculture, dieldrin, one 
of the most deadly of modern insecti 
cides, is to be applied at the rate of two 


pounds areas the 


applic ations 


per acre In some 


dosage may reach four pounds to the 
acre, the Department says 

Tests by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service show that one pound of dieldrin 
has sufhcient toxicity to kill approxi 
mately four million quail chicks. The 
California Department of Fish and 


Game reports that only 114 pounds of 
death 


snakes 


dieldrin per acre caused the 


of pheasants quail gophers 


chickens, geese, and 


jack-rabbits, dogs 
turkeys 

In calling attention to the fact that 
most, of the 


some, if not chemicals 


would be applied by aircraft, the So 
ciety stated experience shows that it is 
impossible to apply chemicals from the 
air without some multiple doses and 
complete misses 
“The National 
ognizes the seriousness of the fire ant 
Baker. “We can 
citizens of the 
eager to have this 


But we 


Audubon Society rec- 


problem,” said M1 

well understand that 
affected states are 
troublesome insect. controlled. 


doubt very much that they would be 
eager to have their countryside doused 
with these lethal chemicals if they knew 
the extent to which they, their livestock, 
and those that consume the crops pro 
duced in the area may suffer. 
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Reprinted from The Pilot, Southern Pines, 


North Carolina, é, s93 
SAVE THE BLUEBIRDS 
Our favorite Tarheel nature writer, 

Roy Parker, Jr., of Ahoskie, notes in the 
Bertie Ledger-Advance that the State 
Federation of Women's Clubs and other 
concerned about the 


De 1 1957) 


organizations are 
many bluebirds that die in the flues of 
tobacco barn oil burners. 

Many of these burners, he points out, 
have tee-shaped flues which appeal to 
bluebirds as nesting places, but when 
they go into the flues, they are trapped, 
falling through the downpipe into the 
heating tunnels inside the barn. 

It's reported that thousands of blue- 
birds are dying in this way in the to- 
bacco country and it’s recommended that 
flues to keep the 
birds from getting into them when the 


farmers screen these 


barns are not in use during the nesting 
scason 

The Women’s Clubs are working on 
the problem, too, from another angle: 
they're promoting the sale of bluebird 
houses as part of a state-wide “Save The 
Bluebird” campaign 

Sounds to us like 
Miss Flora McDonald and her Home 
Demonstration clubs 
Ihat would be taking the prob- 
lem right to the ladies who could get 
the job done: those who live on farms. 


a good project for 


throughout the 
county 


Just how big a problem tobacco barns 
as bluebird traps are around here, we 
don’t know, but we have heard of a few 
such instances and there may be many 
Anybody have any information 
on this subject? 

[he bluebird, with his wonderfully 
sweet call, “Bermuda,” and his friendly 
habit of building close to the habitation 
of man, when he has the opportunity, is 
one of the most likable of the songbirds. 
We hope the campaign to eliminate 
barn death traps is successful. 


more 
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“Until I was 36 years old, I had never seen a toad catch an insect.”” American 
toad darting out its tongue at a mealworm, photographed by George Porter. 


Our New Friends —the Toads 


By Grace Hicks We were sitting on the back steps 

of our Illinois home one hot summet 

U NTIL a few years ago, I con evening. The backyard light was on. 
sidered toads to be obnoxious Directly under the light, a sidewalk 


A discovery that in 


creatures. My entire knowledge ol runs along the east side of our 


the homely toad one them was confined to a few mis smoke-house, smoke-shed, or summer 


onceptions based on superstitious, kitchen, which is a favorite haunt 


] 


enorant ideas handed down by past for our toads. We consider them 


may tind a great generations. The poor ugly creature pets, although we have made no ef 


$ supposed to cause warts, and its fort to tame them. The first time we 


bite and saliva were said to be saw the toads there were two. Directly 


deal of charm. poisonous. Nothing could be further under the light where the insects 


from the truth gathered at night, we first noticed 
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them. I thought toads were supposed 
to be slow and clumsy in their move- 


ments but there is nothing clumsy 


about the way they catch insects. 
First one, then the other made its 
way toward some unsuspecting in- 
sect that had alighted on the side- 
walk. Suddenly, warning, 
the slim long tongue shot out. The 


without 


insect was caught in the sticky fluid 
on the toad’s tongue and in a flash, 
retracted into its mouth. Its aim is 
so accurate that it seldom misses. In 
an instant the toad had swallowed 
its victim and was back for more. 
Both of our new-found friends were 
busy all evening. 

A toad will stay in one place as 
long as the supply of insects holds 
out, or until its stomach is so stuffed 
it cannot hold another. Until I was 
36 years old I had never seen a toad 
catch an insect, but my husband and 
I and our small children spent that 


first evening | had noticed them, 
watching the pair. When they finally 
dragged their thick, bulky bodies 
away on their short legs, we thought 
it had been a very entertaining per- 
formance. 

We watched them several other 
times that first summer. When cool 
weather came they disappeared. The 
next spring when I was spading the 
ground to plant a strawberry bed 
near the house, I dug up a toad that 
seemed to be hibernating. It was 
stiff and I thought at first that it was 
dead, but I gently laid it out on the 
grass in the warm sunshine. Later, 
when I returned to look at it, it was 
gone. I shall always wonder if it was 
one of my friends from the previous 
summer. 

Each 


warm summer evenings and the in 


vear, with the arrival of 


sects, our toads have returned. Some 
times we see tiny toads no larger 


than the end of my thumb, trequent- 
ly we see toads of various sizes near 
the house. They apparently have no 
fear of us. We used to see them go 
into a hole under the steps of the 
back porch. Once we saw a toad try 
to go into the hole but it was too 
large to get in. Perhaps it had eaten 
too many insects for dinner. 

We have taught our children such 
respect and liking for toads that 
when our dog snapped at one and 
injured it slightly, our son who was 
then five, ran into the house in tears 
crying. 

“Mommie, Brownie bit a toad and 
it is all hurt.” 

1 have watched many different 
kinds of animals—insects, too—but I 
have never found any more interest- 
ing than those I met that summer 


evening when I first became ac- 


quainted with my new friends—the 


toads. ~THE END 


“Each year, with the arrival of warm summer evenings. 
our toads have returned.” Photograph by Hal H. 
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THE PRESIDENT 


By John H. Baker 


Not A 


Official Attitudes on Insecticidal Spraying 


, 
ibout proadt 


With reference to the news releas« 


of toxic chemicals and damage i 


we have received a verv high 


from those to whom copies were 
of the governors, 25 per cent of the senators, and 38 pe. 


cent of the 


heads of fish and game or conservation de 


ericultural de 


partments; also ?]1 per cent trom state aj 
partments. Certain conclusions may now be wn sucl 
as: 


1) Most of these 
mere 


responses constitute far more than 


acknowledgments, indicating unusual degree ol 
personal and official interest. 


9 


{<) Almost } 


without exception the defensive let 


come from federal and state agricultural departments 
state plant boards, and agricultural research stations, all 
presently engaged in control 

defensive re 
killing effect on the 
particular insect target; to equal degree they carefully 


(3) Almost without exception these 


sponses concentrate on immediate 


avoid reference to cumulative effects or chronic toxicity 
the highly damaging potential effects of which on wild 
livestock, and human beings, constitut 


National 


life, domestic 


the main burden of the Audubon Society's 
protest 

Indicative of the trend are two important items of 
news of the past month. The State of Connecticut de 
Agricul 
ture to participate with it this coming spring in renewal 
of the 


much public protest in the spring of 1957 


clined invitation from the U. S. Department of 
gypsy moth control campaign which created so 
Then the 
Food and Drug Administration in Washington, acting 
on the recommendations of a special advisory committe¢ 
of the National Academy of Science, set a zero tolerance 
In making the 


stated that a 


in milk for the insecticide methoxychlo1 


recommendation the advisory committee 


greater margin of safety must be established for pesticide 


tolerance in milk than in any other item in the Americar 


diet. We anticipate numerous comparable developments 
in 1958 


There is some tendency on the part of the writers of 


defensive letters to infer or assume that the Society is 


concerned only about fire ants, whereas we are con 


cerned about whatever specihy insect arget ol other 


wildlife in the sprayed area is subjected to mass spraying 


with toxic chemicals. Certainly the burden of proof 


that chronic toxicity is not harmful rests upon the 


poisoners. That they do not have factual information on 


curnulative effects is causing great concern To your 
Society, it seems extremely important that a sufficiently 
broad-scale basic research program be promptly initiated 
by the federal government, but not by the agencies 
responsible for the control programs 

The Committee on Fish and Wildlife. advisory to the 


J. S. Department of the Interior, met last mid-November 


nd unanimously adopted the following recommenda 


Che Committee recommends that the Department 
set up a special research program to 
effects of the 
chemicals used for animal and plant control pur- 


Interior 


letermine the many hundreds olf 

poses. This program should be on a scale com 

vensurate with the urgency of the problem. The 

Committee believes it would require an annual 
, 


budget of $25 million to carry out this work speedily 


and ade quately. 


Che Committee also recommends that the Depart 
ment continually keep before the public the facts 
threats that exist for fish and wild 
The Committee believes that this is 


regarding the 
life resources 
one of the most important resource management 


problems that exists today.” 


Chis Committee is made up of 24 individuals, of whom 


two-thirds are identified with national conservation 


groups and one-third with commercial fishery associa 
tions 

With recognition on the part of the Congress of the 
urgent importance of obtaining as quickly as practicable 
essential knowledge of chronic toxicity and of the pos 
session of such information before mass spraying pro 
jects are seriously considered or undertaken, it would 
seem that expenditure of 25 million dollars per annum 
on such a program would represent minimum wis¢ and 
prudent cost, and that all bills heretofore introduced in 
Congress with relation to this matter should be dras 
tically revised upwards as regards authorized expendi 
Relatively, 25 million dollars is not an exorbitant 
research, in view of the fact that at least 260 


Many indus- 


tures 
sum tor 
million were spent on pesticides in 1956. 
tries allot five to ten per cent of their working budgets 
for research. We should not delay further the fact find 
ing necessary for protection of human health, and the 


~ 


protection and perpetuation of our wildlife resources. 


Need of Greater Wintering Range 
for the Whooping Crane 


One of the extraordinary characteristics of the whoop- 
ing crane is that it defends its wintering territory as 
most birds do their summer breeding territories. In fact, 
it has been demonstrated again and again that, on their 
wintering grounds on the Aransas National Wildlife 
Refuge in Texas, a family pal will protect an area in 
winter of some 500 to 1,000 acres. By protection we mean 
that, if one of their own species encroaches on that pro 
tected territory, it will be driven off. You can see at 
once that this greatly restricts the carrying capacity of the 
winter range; so much so that when the cranes brought 
back eight wild young in 1955, the wintering territory 
on the Aransas National Wildlife Refuge was not suf- 
ficient, and they overflowed onto neighboring lands. 
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REPORTS 
_ TO YOU 


Recognizing this situation, the federal government de 
sires to extend the refuge area for the wintering whoop 
ing cranes in Texas, and Congressman Young of Corpus 
Christi, with the collaboration of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the U. S. Department of the Interior, and 
your Society, introduced a bill which would provid 
opportunity for the federal government to acquire such 
additional whooping crane wintering grounds, and in 
\ransas National Wildlife Re 
luge in the Whooping Crane National Wildlife San« 
tuary 


corporate them with the 


\t the same time Congressman Young has pro 
vided, through additional content of the bill, for con 
temporaneous protection of adjacent spawning grounds 
of many kinds of valuable fish: valuable both for sport 
and commercially 

At the last session of Congress, during which Congress 
man Young introduced H.R. 9353, Senator Yarborough 
of Texas introduced S. 2886 which, with minor difference, 
is a companion bill. These bills have status at the exist 
ing session of Congress. 

On December 9 last, your 
hearing in Corpus Christi, Texas on H.R. The 
meeting was attended by many persons, including repre 
Regional Office of the U. S. Fish and 


manager of the Aransas National 


President testified at a 


sentatives of the 
Wildlife Service, the 


Wildlife Retuge, and representative of its Fisheries Divi 


sion, as well as representatives of the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute and individuals resident in Corpus 
Christi. At the meeting, there was only one opponent to 
this proposed legislation. He was a representative ol 
the Sportsmen's Clubs of Texas, who said that the lands 
presumably involved were owned by people who are con- 
servationists of the first water, and that these private 
landowners may be counted upon to protect the whoop- 
ing cranes on their lands more effectively than would the 
federal government. This may be so but ownership of 
refuge lands by the federal government is far greater 
assurance of permanency. No one can be certain what 
the future attitude may be of the private owners of 
these lands. 

The two bills have been referred to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House, and to 
that on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the Senate. 
In our opinion, it is in the interest of conservation, and 
especially of the whooping cranes, that these bills be 
enacted, and we hope that you may express your opinion 
with regard to them to your own Senators and Congress- 
men 

[he whooping crane is symbolic of the threat to 
It is of greatest importance to con- 
servation that be taken to 
assure its permanence as a member of the living wildlife 
community. THe ENpD 


vanishing species. 
every step within reason 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR NEEDED RESEARCH 


By Harold S. Peters 


Technical Adviser to the Notioneol Audubon So 
ciety, formerly of U. S. Bureau of Entomology 
ond formerly Research Biologist, U. S$. Fish and 
Wildlife Service 


P 
esticides are used as sprays, dusts, 


aerosols or fogs. Some are 


applied 
in granular form. Carriers of var 
ious types are used to disseminate 
the chemical—an oil emulsion, neu- 
tral earth, clay, or similar material. 
The carrier itself may prove toxic 
to various organisms, or may cause 


irritation when inhaled (as a dust). 
The newer 

larly the 

(DDT, 


tachlor, etc.) may cause contamina 


insecti« ides, partic u 
chlorinated :jhydrocarbons 
chlordane, dieldrin, hep 


tion of our drinking water and 
foods—milk, vegetables, fruits, and 
other foodstuffs They persist for 
several years in soils and for lesser 
periods in water. Consequently the 
from 


bacteria and fungi, to worms, insect 


microorganisms in the soil, 


larvae, crustacea, and small mam- 
mals, may be affected severely or 


eliminated to a_ varying degree. 
Many of these soil fauna are neces- 
sary for proper aeration of the soil 
and its continued fertility. 

In planning research on the effects 


of such pesticides on soil animals 
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and other wildlife it is necessary to 
know the populations present before 
any applications—both in numbers 
of individuals and species. Imme 
diate effects of the application of 
chemicals should be observed as 
should the cumulative or long term 
effects. This may entail observations 
for a period of one year before 
chemical treatment and during an 
adequate number of years after 
ward. Investigators who are familia 
with the ecology of the area con 
cerned as well as being capable of 
correct field and/or laboratory iden 
tification, should be employed for 
the work. Test 


should be clearly marked and easily 


plots, or areas, 


accessible. Various soil types, eco- 
logical habitats, and typical areas 
be included in the study 
replicated 


should 
areas. These should be 
(duplicated in 
should remain 
trols.” 

With particular reference to the 
present operations for control of the 


series) and some 


untreated as “con 


imported fire ant, said to be dis- 
tributed at this time over 30,000,000 
acres in nine southeastern states, the 
research needs can be more specific. 
First are needed careful life history 
studies of the fire ant itself, as well 
as an investigation of the relation- 


ships with the so-called “native” fire 
ants, and other species of ants in the 
Southeast. 

The chemicals presently employed 
for fire ant control (heptachlor and 
dieldrin) are reputed to act mainly 
as contact poisons. They are being 
distributed in granular form by air- 
plane at the rate of two pounds of 
the active chemical per acre; in 
practice, granules of 10 per cent 
strength are covered with clay and 
applied at 20 pounds per acre. Var- 
ious rates of application should be 
tested not only for control of the 
their destructive 
livestock, and 


ants but also for 
effects on wildlife, 
man. 

Careful studies of selected areas 
within the range of the fire ant 
should be chosen for investigation. 
Indicator species of wildlife, both 
should be 


birds and mammals, 


chosen for study—such as woodcock, 


quail, dove, robin, meadowlark, 
skunk, raccoon, and squirrel (also 
selected amphibians and reptiles). 
lime, money, and personnel are re- 
quired. The scope of this work, and 
the immediacy of the need necessi- 
tates federal financing and responsi- 
bility, no matter to what degree 
private organizations cooperate. 
—THE END 
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By E. J. Sawyer 


HAT it is typical of woodpeck 

ers to excavate their own nest 
ing chambers in the trunks or large 
branches of trees is, of course, well 
known. This general statement, how 
ever, covers only a part of the sub 
ject, and far from the most remark 
able part, for these birds are cat 
penters not only for themselves, but, 
however unwittingly, for a host of 
other birds. 

Before going further into the sub 
ject, we might briefly consider a cet 
tain much neglected but notable ar 
chitectural feature of these chambers. 
From my observations it would seem 
these birds are all somehow aware 
of a certain principle of mechanics 
which, among humans, is not gen 
erally appreciated, although it is 
familiar to engineers: The highly 
exceptional strength of the “tube.” 


The nesting excavations made by 
woodpeckers are essentially tubes. 
Hardly less remarkable is the judg 
ment they apparently use in gaug- 
ing the thickness of the tube’s walls 
with relation to the strains they must 
bear. I have seen small, dead trunks 
that downy woodpeckers had _hol- 
lowed out to within half an inch of 
the bark all around, so that a severe 
shake could break them in two. Yet 
never have I found an instance in 
which nature had caused such a 
break while a woodpecker was ac- 
tually nesting. Yet it is not uncom- 
mon to see a stub that had broken 
across a downy’s abandoned nest 
chamber, leaving the bottom of the 


excavation a wide-open bowl. In 


A downy woodpecker (center) at its 
nesting hole, with some prospective bird 
tenants around it. They are, starting at 
the top and reading clockwise to the 
right, tufted titmouse, red-breasted nut- 
hatch, white-breasted nuthatch, house 
wren, and black-capped chickadee. 
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WOODPECKERS-— 


Carpenters for Other Birds 


Illustration by the author. 


these cases it may be supposed that 
the breaking occurred months o1 
years after the nestings, due to fur 
ther rotting of the wood. 

Half or more of a tree’s weight 
and bulk may be above the wood- 
pecker’s excavation; this is not at 
all unusual. So the weight to be 
supported by the walls of the cham- 
ber may be several hundred pounds 
or a ton or more. In such cases the 
thickness of the walls varies from 
one inch to more than four inches. 

In three distinct ways these wood 
pecker “carpenters” are especially 
fitted for their work. All species have 
sharp, straight, and slender bills, 


chisel-pointed in the typical mem- 


About the Author 


Edmund Joseph Sawyer, artist, 
naturalist, and author, will be 
known to many of the readers of 
Audubon Magazine. He has had 
more than 700 articles and several 
books published, and his articles 
have appeared in Country Life in 
America, St. Nicholas Magazine, 
Bird-Lore (the 
Audubon Magazine), Nature Mag- 
azine, and others. He is known 
well for his illustrations, especial- 
ly of birds, and information about 
his career has appeared in “Amer- 
ican Men of Science,” “Who's Who 
in American Art,” and “Who's 
Who on the Pacific Coast.” 

Mr. Sawyer painted the first of 
the National Audubon Society's 
series of colored plates of birds 
(the robin) and about 12 of those 
that followed. Now, almost 80 
years of age, Mr. Sawyer has writ- 
ten us that one of the greatest 
compliments paid him has been 
the title, “Dean of American Bird 
Artists.”” — The Editor 


predecessor of 


bers of the family. In all species the 
central feathers of the tail are pecul- 
iarly stiffened and bristle-tipped to 
support the bird’s weight when 
pressed against a tree trunk or other 
upright surface in familiar wood- 
pecker fashion. In all but one group, 
known as the three-toed woodpeck- 
ers, the toes are arranged two in 
front and two behind. The claws of 
all species are sharp, well curved 
and stout. 

It is true that chickadees and nut- 
hatches often do their own excavat- 
ing, in which cases their work is 
much like that of a woodpecker. 
But they require the rotting wood 
of dead trees or stumps. Woodpeck- 
ers alone are capable of drilling in 
sound, or fairly sound, wood. It is 
interesting, though possibly futile, to 
speculate as to when and how blue- 
birds, sparrow hawks, small owls, 
crested flycatchers, wrens, and other 
hole-nesting birds came to adopt 
these second-hand homes. At least 
we can be sure their choice, or adap- 
tation, was a “wise” one, for these 
burrows provide maximum safety 
from animals that might destroy 
them, and shelter from storms. 


The woodpeckers drill their nest- 
ing holes according to a uniform pat- 
tern. The size of the doorway is al- 
ways a close fit, thus automatically 
excluding all birds and other ani- 
mals larger than themselves. From 
the great ivory-billed woodpecker to 
the small downy, they range in size 
from 20 to less than 7 inches in 
length; that is to say, from crow-size 
to sparrow-size. Not only the size 
and shape of the entrance, but all 
other proportions of the nesting 
chambers conform to the size of 
the builder. The cavity, circular 
throughout in cross-section, is as a 
rule roughly half the length of the 
bird in width; its depth is about one 
and a half times the builder's length. 


Continuea on page 89 
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OIL 


Bluebirds, seeking a roosting 
or nesting place, are 

fatally attracted to tobacco 
barns in the Southeast. 


By Luther Partin 


HE modern oil-burning tobacco 

curer is a wonderful thing for 
the farmer—but there is growing 
evidence that it is needlessly killing 
countless thousands of songbirds in 
North Carolina every year. 

There is a type of oil burner on 
the market to suit every taste. All of 
them do a good job if used properly. 
From the standpoint of their effect 
on birds, oil burners can be divided 
into two groups: those having a flue 


; or smokestack extending up through 
Without a protective screen around the smokestacks, birds that nest in holes and 


. >» . ’ 
crevices enter them, fall down the narrow smoke pipe, and are trapped below. the roof; and those not having a 


smokestack. 
ill photographs by the author This article will be concerned with 
the first group. Not because they're 


Birds can still survive their fall down the stack to the unlit burner, provided the better or worse than the burners 
top of the burner is left off, or the joint of the pipe next to the burner is removed 


. . without smokestacks, but because 
after the tobacco curing season is over. 


the burners with smokestacks stick- 

; ; ing up above the roof can destroy a 
large part of our songbird popula 
tion. We say, “can destroy,” because 

the situation can be caztrolled. 

Burners with smokestacks can be 

made as safe, from the bird’s point 


ol view, as any other type of burner 


Les a fact that songbirds get in 
the smokestacks. Whether they're 
looking for shelter, a nesting place, 


get in accidentally or because of 
curiosity, or whether they've just 
been watching Santa Claus, no one 
has yet been able to prove. Once 
inside, a bird can go but one way 

down—since the pipe is too small for 
flying. The trip downward into the 
burner probably doesn’t hurt a bird 
seriously, as it can use its wings 
enough to slow the fall. But it 
would be better off if the fall killed 
it, unless starvation can be consid- 
ered a more merciful death. And 
that’s about all that can happen to 
a bird inside a closed burner, with- 
out food or water. Its mummified 
remains will be found by a farmer 
cleaning out his burners in prepara- 
tion for the coming curing season. 


Reprinted from “Wildlife n" Nort] i rolina 


Tanuary 1955 issue, with permission of the editor 
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Judging from the numerous letters 
received by the state museum au 


North 
Wildlife Resources Commission, the 


thorities and the Carolina 
number of birds trapped in oil burn 
ers each year is worth considering. 
The death of 
grettable, not only from the stand 


these birds is re 
point of their song and beauty, but 
from the standpoint of their insect 


destroying activities, as well. 


And now let's have a remedy. The 
simplest way to prevent birds from 
being trapped is to leave burne 
doors open alte the curing season 
If any birds get in the smokestacks 
doo1 


thev can flv out the burne 


without harm. But some burners 
don’t have doors: they have remov 
With these, the 


tops can be left off between curing 


able tops instead 


seasons, or, better yet, the joint of 
pipe next to the burner can be re 
moved. Birds coming down the pipe 
find themselves in a barn instead of 
trapped in a burner. Getting out of 
the barn is no problem, even to the 
largest songbird. Most barns have an 
opening in the gable for ventilation, 
and there is almost always an open 
space between the rafters and the 
plate. The ease with which birds can 
go in and out of tobacco barns is 
evidenced by the large numbers of 


birds that roost in tobacco barns 
during the winte 

\ simple preventive measure when 
building a new barn, or installing 
burners in an old barn for the first 
time, is to fasten a small piece of 

bonnet 
About lf 


inch mesh is fine. Or, if you don't 


hardware cloth around the 


on top of the smokestack 


use bonnets, make a cap out of hard 
ware cloth. Shape it like a big ice 
cream cone, or a funnel, and fasten 
smokestack. 


measures can be 


it over the top ot the 


Of course, these 
applied to old barns, but it’s a lot 
more trouble than leaving a burnet 
doo open or removing a section of 
pipe in the barn 

lo get some idea of the numbet 
of birds being trapped and to obtain 
illustrations for 
this article, the North Carolina 
Wildlife Resources Commission con- 


information and 


ducted a spot survey of tobacco 


barns. This writer, armed with flash- 
camera, flashbulbs, 


light, tripod, 
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wrenches, screwdrivers, and_ pliers, 
several dozen tobacco 
Bright Leaf Belt. The 


amazing, to put it 


examined 
barns in the 
findings were 
mildly 

The first burner in the first barn 
checked had three dead sparrows. 
None of the other three burners in 
the barn had any. And so it went. 
Ihe birds were usually concentrated 
in one or two burners in a barn. 
They obviously were not advocates 
of segregation, as bluebirds, spat 
rows, wrens, and starlings were all 
found sharing the same final resting 
place. 

The largest single find was a mix 


ture of nine sparrows, starlings, and 


AND BLUEBIRDS 


bluebirds in one burner. Another 
burner in the same barn had five 
birds. A third had two; a fourth 
burner was empty. A total of 16 
dead birds in one barn. Two other 
barns with smokestacks on that par- 
ticular farm yielded three more dead 
birds; a total of 19 on one farm. 
That was much higher than the 
average for the survey, of course. 
It wouldn't take long to decrease ma- 
terially the songbird population at 
that rate. There were many barns 
and many farms that had no trapped 
birds at all. Significantly, most of 
these were cases where the doors to 
the oil burners had been left open. 

One happy note of the survey was 


Two bluebirds, two starlings, and five house sparrows died when they were trapped 
within one burner. 


A small sum spent for a little hardware cloth screening, and placing it around each 
stack, may save the lives of thousands of birds. 


the discovery of an English sparrow 
still alive in a burner. Very weak 
but evidently determined to face the 
the end and with typical ornitho 
logical standing 
courageously among several of his 


bravery, he was 


fallen comrades when the door was 
opened. He was kind enough to 
pose for several pi tures, atter preen 
ing his feathers a bit and apologiz 
ing for his bedraggled appearance 
But the flashlight and exploding 
flashbulbs must have been too much 
for him. After 
mustered his strength, pecked the 
photographer's hand, and flew out 
the open burner door, and up and 


a few pictures, he 


out the gable ventilator to freedom 

Very few farmers could remembe1 
their burners in 
previous years, in spite of the birds 


finding birds in 


that were found during the survey 
Yet, there is a possibility that many 
birds are trapped in burners, un 
known to the farmer who cleans 
them out. In several instances wher« 
farmers had not discovered birds in 
the past, a small son or daughter 
remarked that they had gotten dead 
birds out of the burners while play 
ing in the tobacco barns. In prac 
tically every case where children 
had taken birds out of the burners, 
the parents knew nothing about it 
It would be difficult to estimate just 
how many trapped 


noticed by adults in this manner. 


birds go un 
Every farmer was quick to say he 
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would leave his burners safe for 
birds at the end of this curing sea 
son. As one fox-hunting farmer put 
it, “Just one little bird killed that 
way is too many. Thev're worth a 
little effort to protect ‘em just to 
have them around to look at and 
listen to, besides helping to keep 
the bugs and worms from eating up 
the crops.” One farmer ventured the 


. I he 


worms and boll weevils are getting 


following, reason tobacco 
worse every year is because there’s 
not so many birds as there used to 
be. Maybe this is what's happening 
to em 
There are several hundred thou 
sand tobacco barns in North Caro- 
lina. The survey average was about 
one bird for each barn checked. Fig 
ure it for yourself. If this even re 
motely resembles the true situation, 
1 staggering number of birds ar 
killed each year in this manner. 
It takes but a little effort to make 
sure all the burner doors are left 
open after curing the last barn of 
tobacco. Or to remove the section of 
pipe next to the burner, if it has no 
door, or to bird-proof any new 
smokestacks you install. Do it this 
year. You can save many birds that 


will thril 


flashing 


you with their music and 
colors, and, if the farme: 
was right, you'll be cutting down on 
the amount of insect dust and spray 
you'll have to buy in the future 


HE ENpD 


THE WOLVERINE— i 


dog, snowshoes, rifle, and even his 
match box, has been told and retold 
a dozen times in magazines, adding 
and readding to the wolverine’s bad 
name. And as for its “sheer love of 
vandalism” or “harboring a grudge 
against all humanity” so often 
quoted, this is ascribing human emo 
tions to the animal. Even so, I think 
there are 


it is well to remember 
among 
squirrels, and many other species 


rogues elephants, hippos, 
not excluding man, but small in 
proportion to their total population. 

“I never saw an animal with such 
temper and hate; if he could have 
reached me he would have torn me 
to shreds,” says one author of “thrill 
ing” adventure. But in the opinion 
of several outstanding mammalogists, 
notably T. Donald Carter of the 
American Museum of Natural His 
tory, New York City, the evidence 
available shows that the traditional 
readiness of attack 
human beings is sheerest bunk. And 
here again Judge Fry's experience 
is worth repeating. 


wolverines to 


One female he caught digging 
marmots from an embankment 
sprang, at his approach, on top of 
a log, uttered a guttural snarl (their 
only known cry) and showed her 
teeth. As though searching for any 
sign of hostility she focused her 
bead-like eves on his, raised her nose 
to sniff for any unusual scent, pricked 
her ears to catch any unusual sound. 
Finding scratched her 
claws on the log as though preparing 
for combat. After maintaining her 
inquisitive attitude fully five min- 
utes, she slowly advanced along the 
log to within 15 feet of the ranger; 
she stopped only when she seemed 
satisfied the intruder meant her no 
harm. Then she _ backed 
turned, and without looking back, 
disappeared among the trees. 


none she 


away, 


But on one point scientists, trap- 
pers, and Indians all agree: it’s as 
safe to enter the den of a mother 
grizzly as to face a mother wolverine 
with her young. She is a tigress in 
resolute, 
even an 


her ferocitv, so fearless, 
strong, and savage that 
armed hunter -takes a 

upon approaching her. Says Seton: 
‘A mother bear may attack, a mother 
wolverine certainly will.” She will 
fight to the end, never vielding an 
inch. And while the last spark of 
life remains she is a raging fury. 


great risk 
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Her home may be a shelving rock, 
burrow, hollow tree, or merely a 
rude excavation in the snow beneath 
a fallen tree. Here, in early sum 
mer, two to four babies are born. 
They are lighter colored and more 
prepossessing than their parents, and 
delightfully playful. Suckled for 
eight weeks they remain home till 
late in the summer when their train 
ing in the hunt and mischiefmaking 
begins. The male isn’t much help 
in parental care; that is the female's 
job, and the bitterest critics of wol- 
verines admit that, in the affection 
she bestows on her young, she de 
serves the highest marks. 


Just as the ferocity of the wolvei 
ine has been exaggerated, so has its 
alleged “insatiable” appetite. 

Two European wolverines in the 
Bronx Zoo, in good health now for 
five years, thrive on a daily ration ol 
three pounds of meat, two fish, and 
a pound of dogfood. In the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, a wolverine lived 
for two years on a daily ration 
of 1,200 calories. And one men- 
tioned by John James Audubon —a 
gentle, affectionate pet trained to sit 
up holding a German pipe in its 
teeth —consumed no more food than 
a dog. According to Seton there is 
positive testimony that the wolver- 
ine is not especially gluttonous, and 
that in the wilds one good square 
meal a week is probably its regular 
diet. Little wonder, then, that if 
chance provides a banquet that it 
dines greedily. So does my lovely 
Siberian husky — daily, not weekly. 


Whatever the truth about wolver- 
ines they seem to be doomed. Their 
fur has no great commercial value; 
only Eskimos prize it because, when 
used on their parkas, the guard hairs 
will not collect Thus mi- 
lady's fashions, for once, may not be 
blamed for exterminating a species. 
But so long as every hunter, trapper, 
and farmer believes they are so ob- 


frost. 


noxious they should be destroyed by 
any means, foul or fair, even stricte1 
game laws will not be enough to 
save them. I wonder if any other 
inhabitants of the northern solitudes 
have so vividly excited the imagina 
Because 
wolverines, or “gluttons,” have be- 
come an evil legend, a sort of mod- 
ern werewolf hated by men and 
animals alike, it is a wonder that 
they didn’t disappear long long ago. 


tion of their biographers. 


THe Enp 
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/ HOW IT 


| GOT 


robin 


/ ITS NAME 
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Illustration by Walter Ferguson. 


By Webb B. Garrison 


OUNTRY folk of early Nor- 

mandy referred to any gay 
blade as “Robert.”” Eventually the 
name was abbreviated to Robin and 
used in many ways. Among others, 
it was the jocular title of a youth in 
love. Conquerors took the name 
with them when they invaded Brit- 
ain in the eleventh century. 

Many persons of the island noticed 
that a common bird was almost hu- 
man in its love-making—even choos- 
ing a special bit of territory and de- 
fending it against rival males. It 
was logical to give such a feathered 


swain the name of a giddy adolescent 
and call him “the red-breasted Rob- 
in.”” Abbreviated in popular speech, 
the name of the bird became robin. 
Wherever English colonists have 
gone, they have taken the bird-name 
with them. Failing to find the com- 
mon European robin red-breast in 
America, they gave its name to the 
larger, red-breasted thrush, or Amer- 
ican robin. In other parts of the 
world, the name has been given to 
birds that have nothing in common 
with the English robin, except small 
size and reddish feathers on the 

breast. 
—THE END 
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Attracting 
Birds 


markable l 1A 


noeemaene tee Help For A ‘Widower’ 


Nearly half of the birds found in Mex- By Mrs. Clary Clover, of birds at daybreak The woods sur 
ico do not occur in the United Stat Muskegon, Michigan rounding our home seemed to come 
Featured as performers on this record ¢ tlive with sound 
74 species of typical Mexican birds, chosen 7} HAVI irge maple tree in We waited under the tree, not want 
to represent as many families as possibl the backvard to our house ing to remove the sock until the last 


I 
The range of sons a 7 , we have built bird feeder with possible moment when the male robin 


al Sounds 


2 fs ,; ‘ oof and thre le We keep it, as arrived. Suddenly, there was a flutter 
g one om haunting notes of the - p m, « 

bly | Oo . we manv oth feeding stations of leaves, as he alighted on the branch 
unbelievably weautiful uetza to the eee —— . 

oy h suet cakes nut butter. and above us He didn't realize we were 

liquid flute-like n the Slate-colored 

sunflowet ed ery spring there at first. and when he saw. us, he 

und summer for al © years. wi started, and flew to a neighboring tree 

songster had what we heliev was the sam We quickly removed the sock and _ re 


Solitaire, often cal the world’s finest 


mother robin select this particular feed treated to the back of the house to 

i rpm 7 ing station for the nursery. She came watch. The robin flew down immedi 

back faithfully each » and reared hes itely, inspected his family, and then flew 

For information on other authentic rec- little family away. He was back shortly with food. 
ords of nature’s amazing voices, write to One vear she arrive id fy Ihe babies responded to his feedings 


I s} 


, , for a short while as he flew to and from 


when the 

A diviclen of Gorncll Uninacsite Pees ees had hatched. as immediately. che their little bodies. In between visits to 

196 Maheres Place. Ithaca. Me “ise to make frequent trips to and the nest, the male sat in a high tree next 
om the nest with th Sal nae to the house and called to his mate. All 


her eggs 


, ; 49 eriod of nest-building and preparation 
Cornell University /(ecotds laid We hace. = the nest. Gradually the cold penetrated 


lant mate, a bird which later proved the first week he did this, off and on 


y J 7 /. to be an extraordinary father from dawn till dusk. He realized she 
Kodachteme Si, (‘44 Whenever we kne\ he nest was gone, or so it seemed 


On the first morning, we didn't know 


fo Match Fecondy | ‘irom wid sng xd th to er 


the highway in front whome. Late we already Finally as the day pro 


a a one afternoon , the gressed, we noticed that the father robin 
eisai Minhas te eins” Mchia birds were born noticed the over was getting no response from the young 
TE ‘in aaiaiied long absence of the mother robin. We _ — he arrived hae yrecyrene 
whose voices appear the Cornell saw the father arrive infrequently with The babies were evidently dead from 
cette, te tee. food for his offspring, but no mother the cold or close to it, so we took mat 


lection of Dr \ n are avail- 


ible for these albun merican Bird - 
“ol pened to the mother robin \ few days moved the three youngsters One was 


As the sun set and it began to get dark ters into our own hands and decided to 
e knew that something must have hap help. We lifted the nest down and r 


later we found her where she had been already dead and the other two were 
killed by a passing motorist icy cold. My husband took one and I 

After the father robin had made his took the other and we held them in 
last trip for the day, we covered th our hands until their skin felt warm 
nest with a heavy wool sock. The nights They began to wiggle and to cheep 
in Michigan can be very cool. and this faintly. Surprisingly, the father robin 
particular July, was no exception. The waited in the nearby tree, silent and 


der dire 


- nest was within arm's reach, so we could watching. My husband had a pocket 


l ) Hal feel the smooth skin of the baby birds warmer* which he used when he went 

3 7 f ? - 2 
Laborat ry of C inithe ogy as we covered them We decided to get t och nd Warmer, which may be 
or sporting goods stores, s 


up at dawn » we could uncover the used b n sportsmen, football fans, n 


Cornell University babies before the father robin arrived. Net tenle whe are often sutof-loors im winter 
At 4:30 a.m. my husband and I went wusband is a 3% x2% inch flat metal case 
h encloses ni platinum asbestos burner 

1 gasoline, benzine, alcohol 


33 Sapsucker Woods Road 
Ithaca, New York 


out. It was a very cool morning and 
rare lig » ; } 
very beautiful. I don’t think there is agarette-lignti aa 86 fue, 


of heat 
anything more beautiful than a chorus ets hot, just pleasantly warm.” 
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| 


suddenly had _ the 


nest. We tore 


ice-fishing, and we 


idea of using it under the 


out a section of the nest bottom, and 


inserted the warmer in the feeder house 
directly under the 


babies back } t of the 


nest and put the 
warmel! 
little naked bodies ind 


stretched We 
father flew 


soon reat hed the 


the babies moved ind 
stepped back to watch as the 
down and hovered over the nest He 
turned h | first one way and then 


the othe though inspecting them 


ul hls | ! to de satisfied 
ind flew val return with 


limp earthy were hard to 


find that year we had no rain 
for mg 1 of o again 
j 


decided tm ¢ 


om to h 1 and supply 
the worms My 


husband dug enough 


during the next few weeks to furnish a 


! 


of fishermen [he army turne 


they couk onsu so 


robin long 
his side He 


the tree in which 
ind calling of his 
mate 


worms on within sight 
robir s first tew 


trips down to pick them ip he showed 


} 


the tree ind after the 


some hesitation at first was soon 


waiting patiently im tl tree tor the 


} ] 


nanadouts 


It's a wonder the voung robins did not 


die from overfeeding, because the adult 


robin took every earthworm to the nest 


Sometimes when we ut too i g a 


pile ot them down he 
heavy and could hardly get off the 
ground. We deliber 


the handouts. because it got so that he 


was actuail top 
slowe d down 


re tres and just waited for us 


to supply the worms. We don't know if 


the food caused the birds to grow so 


fast, or if it was normal, but we could 


rreat change in their growth from 


day to day. As the sun set each day, we 


would take the nest into the house for 


the night, refill the pocket-warmer, and 


sit and study the homely, but sweet 


featherless little babies Thev were well 
filled 
Their 


long 


they were warm and. content 
eves were not vet opened and as 
they were un 


took the 


male 


as they couldn't sec 


ifraid. Each morning we nest 


outside at dawn and the robin was 


there at the time, or would 


shortly. He 


eithe same 


arrive knew us and trusted 
us 


had 


and 


In exactly five davs, the robins 


long pin-feathers on their wings 


ilong their = spines Their feathers 


seemed to grow about 14-inch a day 


In about a week their eyes opened, and 
then, for the first time, they began to 
brought them 


Their 


show fear of us when we 


into the house in the evening 


gaze would follow us around as we 


moved through the room, but they hud, 
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Portable Spray to set in Your Bird Bath 


Birds can't resist this rainbow mist — a 
unique portable unit which connects to hose 
outlet at house in a minute permits inde- 
pendent use of garden hose uses scarcely 
any water — adjusts from full rainbow mist 
down to 1/3 gal. per hr. water always 
fresh — may also be used for gentle spray- 
ing of plants seedlings, or in greenhouse — 
solid brass, aluminum and stainless steel 
parts with 50 ft. miniature plastic hose — 
will not mark grass longer hose available 

makes your bird bath more useful and 
beautiful. 

Price $12.75 complete Post Paid 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
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Spray pedestal only, with 6 ft. miniature 
hose and fitting to connect to your garden 
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Actual photograph of cardinal feeding 
Designed to make the seeds in it accessible 
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rows. One filling lasts many days — seed 
fully protected from rain and snow — non- 
rust hardware — flow of seed is automatic 
— hulls kept out of seed hopper and also 
off your lawn — green baked enamel finish 
— a truly beautiful garden accessory. 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
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STAND FOR FEEDER WITH 
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You will enjoy watching the graceful flight of 


hummingbirds in your yard. This carefully de 
signed Feeder will attract hummingbirds to 
your home. Unique glass-blowing technique pro 
vides maximum insect proofing. Simple to fil 
easy to clean, fun to watch. Ideal gifts for al 
occasions. Instructions enclosed. Unconditionally 
guaranteed. $1.95 ppd. $3.65 for two. Sorry 
no COD's. Order today, delivery by return mail 


DINAH DEE 
P. O. Box 6734, Dept. A 
Sar Antonio 9, Texas 


dled together and decided to make the 
best of it Thev refused to take any 
more food from us, once they could see 
us, and they acted like two very stub 
born children 

After that we decided to leave the 
young robins out at night. They were 
well-feathered and the tree and the 
shelter of the feeder where the nest had 
been built, protected them from the 
moist tht an It was getting more 
ind more difficult to find earthworms, so 
mv husband went farther into the woods 
to dig. He did more digging 

} 


mer than he had ever done before, or 


that sum 


has done since 
On the 
nest, encouraged by the 


12th day, the robins left the 
father We 
thought they were much too young and 
wobbly, but he surely knew best. We 
felt they really needed a mother’s guid 
ance for this 


important step They 


} 


couldn't fly at all, so they hopped and 


staggered over the ground toward the 


woods, their father just ahead of them 
guiding them by his voice. We watched 
carefully, and it was amazing to us how 
he did it 


~ his calls with great <¢ ynfidence \s 


Chey hopped in the direction 


they disappe ired into the woods we 


wondered if we would ever se them 


would be safe on the 


seemed  s¢ 


wain;: if they 
ground is they 
defenseless We 

the father robin either 
next day ind eve lay ifter that he 


ontinued t ome to the tall tree and 


1] ] 
smaii ana 


thought we wouldn't 


but the very 


call to us We tossed earthworms on the 
ind away he went with 
v¢ knew th young ones 
probably all right 
Fxactly two w 
that 
m were the 
We saw the 
ifter that. We 


t know what happened to them 


robins 


er that summer. We have had a lot 


iround here I 


robins nesting put never 
in that same tree The tall tree blew 
down that following winter. We often 
wonder as we see robins in the yard if 
they could be our male of that year, and 


} 


is offspring. We often wonder, but we 


shall never be sure THe ENpb 
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YANKEE RECIPE 


for attracting bir 


A NEW IDEA IN ‘ 
BIRD FEEDERS 


Approximately 8%” 
square, made of Ver- 
mont pine, stained 
brown, may be hung 

or mounted. Two alu- 
minum bread tins in- 
cluded: each holds 
one cup of food and 
slides out easily for 
refilling. The Bird 
Bread recipe is included. Extra tins 15¢ each 
Ideal gift for bird lovers. 


$4.95 postpaid 
THE PINE PADDOCK 


East Thetford 11A, Vermont 


Bird lovers 
Craftsmen 


Make your own bird 
house with this robin 
shelter kit. Also at 
tractive to phoebes, 
eatbirds, barn swal 
lows, thrashers. Pine 
and plywood 
ready to assemble 

Ideal projects for children 
schools, and Audubon Junior Clubs 
Robin Shelter Kit (pictured) 

Bird Feeder Kit 

Wren House Kit 


(prices include postage) 
LOS HERMANOS WORKSHOP 


4324 Woodberry Street, Dept. A 
Hyattsville, Maryland 


pieces 


scouts, ¢ 


Tempt the birds to 
visit you regularly 


Encourage them with a daily supply 
of Kellogg's wild bird seed. You will 
not only enjoy their visits, but you 
will help preserve the birds and 
they will repay you bountifully in 
the spring and summer by ridding 
your trees and garden of thousands 
of insect pests. 


Kellogg's Audubon Society Mixture— 
5 Ibs. $1.35 
10 Ibs. 2.45 
25 Ibs. 5.50 


“Little Joe” Sunflower Seed—small, 
black and meaty— 
5 Ibs. $1.30 
10 Ibs. 2.40 
100 Ibs. 15.50 


Kellogg's “Economy” Mixture— 


5 Ib. bag $1.00 
10 Ib. bag 1.85 
25 |b. bag 4.00 


Above are prices per pockage, delivered 


to your home by parcel post—S¢ per 
pound higher if West of Rocky Mountains. 


Send check or money order to 


KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 
320 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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WOODPECKERS — CARPENTERS 
FOR OTHER BIRDS— 
Thus it will be seen that other birds, 
from ducks and owls to chickadees 


ntinued from 


and wrens, are provided with quat 
ters which they can adopt, according 
to their size 

As to furnishings in the hollow 
tree homes, the owls and sparrow 
hawks are satisfied to take them as 
they find them—bare of any lining o1 
bedding other than the laver of soft 
wood chips left by the wood peck 
ers The bedding provided by others 
is of twigs, straw, bark, hair, feathers, 
and the other usual materials of out 
side nests 

That birds may prefer a cylindri 


cal, rather than a rectangular cham 


Actual photograph 
of hummingbirds at feeder 


INGRAM HUMMINGBIRD FOUNT 


Your Y 


Price $3.00 postpaid. 
INGRAM INDUSTRIES, Ingram, Texas 


FEED THE BIRDS NOW! 
Try Beginner's Luck 


of Packard Bird Food 
$2.50 postpaid 

Everything for Wild Birds 
Catalog free 

WINTHROP PACKARD 


Plymouth 3, Mass. 


Attract Wild Birds NOW! 


With this Gueranteed 
Automatic Bird Feeder 
Attracts wild birds the year 
around. Sturdily beilt with 
plastic seed container, 21-2 x 7 

nches. Hangs anywhere 


X PACKARD FEEDER and 
I~ fill 


Audubon Homes For 
Feathered Friends 


Pat. F BF nas 


The A-W BLUEBIRD 
Per Bivebirds, Tree or 
Violet Green Swallows 
Removable side. Made of 
Redwood, coated with 
sealer, «if lasts life 
time. Ex 7 1-2 10inches 


Vy 4: 7. jf Send Name & Address 
(Ct for complete folder 


audubongworkshop 


Wonder Lake It! 
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ber was demonstrated for me most 
convincingly by a certain red- 
breasted nuthatch. Having carefully 
designed a rustic type house express 
ly for this species, I sought out a 
promising-looking old, dead stump 
and on its top fastened the supposed- 
lv irresistible home. After a few 
weeks I went to investigate. Pound- 
ing on the base of the stub promptly 
brought a _red-breasted nuthatch 
from a hole which the bird had pre 
herself only a 
handiwork. 


ferred to make tor 
foot below mv own 
[here can be no doubt that my offer- 
ing had first been thoroughly in- 
spected inside and out before the 
bird decided against it. A circular 
interior, even in rotten wood and 
at the expense of days of work was 
preferred, rather than a rectangular 
house of sound wood. 

Numbering about 90 species and 
subspecies and ranging from Florida 
to Alaska, inclusive, and from coast 
to coast, the wood pec kers are indeed 
far-flung. There is no considerable 
area in the United States or the 
Canadian provinces, in which bird 
life of any kind without 
woodpeckers. By the same token, no 


occurs, 


species of bird disposed to utilize a 
woodpecker hole is without these 
local carpenters to provide for its 
needs. In forested areas, trees ol 
every kind, both deciduous and con 
iferous, are used. In our southern 
deserts various woodpeckers nest ex 
clusively in saguaro cactus and other 
tree-like cacti. These excavations are 
in due time made use of bv various 
bird species of those areas. 

All of our birds, that 


most readily accept our birdhouses, 


common 


nest in old woodpecker holes in a 
state of nature. That our bird-box 
substitutes are so often chosen is, 
generally, proof that enough wood 
peckers’ holes are not available. In 
cidentally, there is little doubt that 
by providing these houses for tree 
swallows, violet-green swallows, 
house wrens, and bluebirds, we have 
added greatly to the total popula- 
tion of each. But these familiar birds 
are a small part of the number that 
use the woodpeckers’ work; also they 
are far from the most remarkable 
kinds. Other rather regular depend 
ents on woodpeckers include several 
species of ducks, and many species 
and subspecies of owls, and sparrow 
hawks. Adding the various species 
and their geographical races (sub- 
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Use the *> 
BOWER ~“ ’ 
BIRD FEEDER New 


Spring-mounted 
This all-aluminum bird Squirrel Guard 
feeder is the per- 
fect answer to 
the problems of feeding wild 
birds the year around. Beau- 
tifully fimished in black and 
dull gold by anodizing, this 
feeder is an excellent feeding 
station and an attractive 
lawn decoration. 


This feeder does not come 
apart when filled. The tilting 
guard protects birds and food 
from climbing pests. Food 
keeps dry and clean in the 
glass container; feeding plat 
form catches hulls. Dimen- 
sion: Roof 15”, dia.; height 
10%". Ready to bang. Post- 
paid, only i $995 Move your 
feeder at 
will. 3-sec- 
tion steel post 
with footstep and aluminum has pointed 
end and metal 


Section five foot steel post 


spring mounted guard. Extra, 


Postpaid $355 step for easy 


insertion. 


The Feeder For 
Hummingbirds Only 


This is the only improvement in Humming- 
bird feeders ever made. Neither the bees nor 
any other bird can reach the honey water so 
ution. It cannot possibly drip. After these 
tiny birds have had their fill of the nectar, 
they seem to be bubbling over with the sheer 
joy of living, and will repay you many times 
over with their aerial acrobatics 

We have been feeding the Hummers for 
many years and are just as fascinated by 
them today as we were the first time we saw 
one sit on the tiny perch, fold his wings, 

his long bill in the small opening and 
go to work on the goodie s. 

An UNUSUAI AND THOUGHTFUI 
GIFT. Sorry, no C.0.D.’s. Price $2.95. Add 
25¢ toward postage. IN CALIFORNIA—add 
12¢ tax and 23¢ postage. Full instructions 
included with each feeder 


Feeder designed by Erwin Vv. Brown 
HUMMINGBIRD HEAVEN 


Dept. A, 6818 Apperson Street 
Tujunga, California 


We’re Sure You've Heard About It 
—Now Is Your Chance to Order It! 


THE WARBLERS 
OF AMERICA 


by Ludlow Griscom, Alexander Sprunt, 
Jr. and 23 Other Top Ornithologists 


Illustrated in color and black-and-white 
by John Henry Dick 


The only comprehensive work on the en 
tire Wood Warbler Family (including the 
South American species). The 35 magnifi 
cent six-color plates (printed abroad) depict 
all the species breeding in the U.S. and Can 
ada and 55 additional species peculiar to 
Mexico, Central America and the West In 
dies—113 species in all. It is the first time 
that the tropical species have ever been 
shown in color in a book. 384 pages, beau 
tifully executed. A collector's item. 


Price: $15.00 


Here's what some of the harshest critics 
have said about THE WARBLERS OF 
AMERICA: 


It is a pleasure to recommend The 

W’ arblers of America as a scientifically sound 

pals beautifully illustrated work that should 

remain the authoritative volume about these 
birds for years to come... . 

John K. Terres in the New York Times 


“The long awaited great new book on 
Warblers is here, and it exceeds even the 
high expectations held for it. . .” 

—Alfred C. Ames in the Chicago Tribune 

“This book is a major event for bird-lovers 
in the popular field. Its background of au 
thority, completeness and beauty make it a 
standard work . J. F. Rothermel, Sr., in 

the Dallas Times Herald. 


.a beautifully conceived and beautifull 
illustrated book, and there has been nothing 
really like it before. It is the final word on 
the subject . . . a permanent contribution to 
ornithology. "—Christian Science Monitor 

“Here is a book that will send warbler en 
thusiasts into raptures . . . this book should 
boost Dick into the front rank of bird art 
ists.” 

—Hervey Brackbill in the Baltimore Sun 
“The outstanding bird book of the year. 
Lewis F. Ball in the Richmond Times 
Dispatch. 
THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY 
23 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send pie f THE WARBLERS © 
AMERICA at $15 


I enclose $ 


Nan (please p 


BOOK NOTES 


By Amy Clampitt, Librarian, Audubon House 


NATURE AND THE AMERICAN: 


Three Centuries of Changing 
Attitudes 


By Hans Hutl 

Press 

1957 

Index 

For readers of dudub 1 

chief value of Mr. Huth’'s thoughtfu 
study may be the fact that it places the 
conservation movement in what might 
be termed philosophical perspective 
In a sense the book i history of 
conservation, though » fact its stated 
province is a good deal broader The 


philosophical and 


religious context ol 
entury wh 1 saw ? 
nature to use the words « l poe 


Michael Wigg 


ing wilderness 


the Seventeenth (¢ 


lesworth waste and how! 

and the ethical one, typi 
fied by the stern Puritan doctrine that 
about 


length 


what is not useful is vicious 
which Mr 


in his opening 


Huth writes at some 
chapter, shed light on 
the romantic reaction that followed 


which Audubon typified and which 


paved the way for the conservation 


movement ind on certain attitudes 
which continue to persist—such as the 
one which divides hawks into “good 
and “bad,” or the one implicit in the 
Echo Park Dam controversy Ihe fa 
miliar figures are all here—the Bartrams 
rhoreau, John Muir, Frederick Law 
Olmsted and Theodore Roosevelt, to 
name a few. It is interesting and pet 
Jonathan Ed 
wards, William Penn, and James Feni 
more Cooper mentioned 
New-World concern ovet 


leaders, th 


haps surprising to find 


is torbears olf 
a distinctly 


wildlife ol imong late 


artist George Catlin, who was perhaps 
the first man to advocate the idea of 
Marsh 


published 


i national park, and George 
Nature 


more than three-quarters of a century 


whose Man and 
ago, urged the same _ far-sighted ap 
proach that was totally new to so many 
who first encountered it in the writings 


of Aldo Leopold. The volume has been 
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tastefully designed and is beautifully 


printed; the text has been extensively 
annotated, and there is a_ selective 
bibliography. Mr. Huth is Curator of 
Research at the Art Institute of Chi 
cago, an active mountaineer, and a 
charter member of the National Trust 


for Historic Preservation 


THE ECOLOGY OF MAN 


By Paul B. Sears, University of Oregon 
Press, Condon 
Lectures). 10 x 

trated. $1.00 


Eugene, Oregon, 1957 


Ihe Condon Lectures, named in 


honor of the first protessor ol geology 
at the 


their purpose to interpret the results 


University of Oregon, have as 


of significant scientific research to the 
nonspecialist."" Happily they have been 


made available in printed form, and 
they constitute a brilliant series by some 
of the most distinguished of our men 
of science. Here Dr. Sears, who is the 
Chairman of the National Audubon So 
ciety’s Board of Directors, gives an expo 
sition of the young science of ecology 
and its moral (that is, tts human) tm 
plications, which is as terse, cloquent, 
and at the same time good-natured as it 

profoundly learned. Indeed, a more 
satisfactory statement of the concerns of 
our own Society, in their broadest sense 


would be difhcult to find 


THE ANTS 


By Wilhelm Goetsch, University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1957. 81 N 
5 in., 169 pp. Illustrated. $4.50 
Engagingly written, extensively illus 
trated, handsomely designed, and beau 
tifully 
tinguished 


printed, this book by a dis- 
European entomologist — is 
just about everything a specialist's book 
for the non-specialist ought to be. In 
lively and authoritative fashion it dis- 
poses of several widely held but in 
correct notions. One of these is that 
whose 


ants drive the aphids with 
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colonies certain Species associate out to 
pasture like cows: actually, though the 
ants do “milk” them, the aphids are a 
lithe more free-wheeling than that. An 
other such notion is that which distin 
guishes Homo sapiens as the sole tool 
user in the animal kingdom: the fact 
being that he must share this accomplish 
ment not only with the apes but also 
with the weaver ant, which uses its own 
larva as a shuttle for stitching together 
leaves to make a nest. On the much 
debated question of the ant’s intel 
ligence Mark Twain irritably pro 
nounced it the stupidest of animals 

Dr. Goetsch sheds the light of some 
fascinating experiments, which prove 
pretty conclusively that while ants can 
hardly be said to reason, they can learn 
a thing or two. It is clear that, unlike 
another detractor who referred to thei 
kind as “those crashing bores,” this au 
thor likes ants, and his affection is con 
tagious. There is one complaint to be 


made the book has no index 


USING WAYSIDE PLANTS 


SS.U00) 


Ihe varied lore contained in this in 


formal compendium is either useful o1 
curious, or both, depending on the 
reader's point of view, but in any case 

is full of pungent charn Anvone tor 
tunate enough to have enjoved a coun 
trv childhood will most probably find 
himself transported forthwith into that 
forgotten era of nut-gathering, clover 
chains, and dandelions held under the 
chin to the formula Do vou like but 


] 


ter: The last-named plant quite suit 


ably, figures more rominently here 


I 
than any other. Evervbody has heard 
of dandelion wine who, now, knows 
how to make it? Well, the recipe tor 
it is here, in two versions, along with 
those for such improbable items as net 
tle soup, cattail-pollen pancakes and 
clover-bloom vinegar Here, also, is 
discussion of the medicinal qualities of 
plants; vet another chapter tells in de 
tail how to make and use plant dyes 
By profession a librarian, with training 
as a florist. Mr. Coon is also conserva 
tion-minded, and his book should give 
pleasure to anyone who enjoys a ramble 
along a country road. Quite suitably, he 
has published and distributed, as well 
as partly illustrated it himself, and one 
cannot but suppose that he has had 
fun out of the entire operation 


SOIL: 
The 1957 Yearbook of Agriculture 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash 
mgton, D. C., 1957. 914 x 57% in., 784 
pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $2.25 

“Soils and Mer,” the Department of 
Agriculture Yearbook for 1938, con 
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tained the following stern warning: 
“The social lesson of soil waste is that 
no man has the right to destroy soil 
even if he does own it in fee simple. 
Ihe soil requires a duty of man which 
we have been slow to recognize.” Now, 
20 years later, comes this volume whose 
stated purpose is “to indicate the extent 
to which that warning has been heeded 
and at times to repeat it—and to de 
scribe the knowledge about soils that 
scientists and farmers have since gained.” 
Leaving the larger subject of land use 
for a future volume, this one is devoted 
entirely to soil in itself Particular 
topics covered include, among many 
others, toxic elements in soils, com 
posts, stabilizing sand dunes, soil maps 
soil management for orchards, and 
shelterbelts and windbreaks. There is a 
useful glossary, and like its predeces 
sors the volume is attractively designed 
and sturdily bound—a real bargain in 


relerence books 


JOHN KIERAN’S TREASURY OF 
GREAT NATURE WRITING 


Edited with comments and biographica 
notes by John Kieran, Hanover House 
55 '"? 


Garden City VN. } 1957. 8&1 xr 5 ] 


640 pt $4.95 


8 


A good, solid, generous selection is 


here given the genial spice of comment 


SONGBIRDS 
~<&., IN YOUR 
GARDEN 


by John K. Terres 


Editor of 


Audubon Magazine 


4 delightfully informative book that 
tells you how to attract birds and 
make them your friends. 


Bird lovers will rejoice in this won- 
derful guide that combines happy 
anecdotes about wildlife with expert 
information on the many easy and 
inexpensive ways to bring birds into 
the garden 


The author tells where to purchase 
foods, how to prepare them, and how 
to build birdhouses and feeding sta- 
tions suitable for each species. There 
are suggestions for ornamental plant- 
ings to provide the best in food and 
shelter, and an invaluable appendix 
showing seasonal variations in birds’ 
living conditions, lists of birds that 
feed from the hand, bird foods, deal- 
ers, and scores of other useful facts 
Illustrated with 28 plans, drawings, 
and charts by Henry B. Kane. $3.95 


At your bookstore or direct from: 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Un-like 
but likely 
books fee Audubon 


subscribers 


THE PETERSON FIELD 
GUIDE SERIES 

“All those familiar with Peter- 
son's American Field Guides 
will recognize the illustra- 
tions (which) could not be 
better nor more useful and... . 
the same excellent sort of plates 
and drawings.” 

Vonica de la Salle. 


Audubon Magazine 


Birds 
Western Birds 
Atlantic Shells 
Butterflies 
Mammals 
Pacific Shells 
Rocks and Minerals 
British Birds 
Animal Tracks 
Ferns 

And coming in August: 
A Field Guide to Trees 
and Shrubs 
A Field Guide to Reptiles 


and Amphibians $3.95 


SHACKLETON and the 
ANTARCTIC 
by Margery and 
James Fisher 
“The authors are concerned 
with elucidating Shackleton’s 
motives in undertaking the Po- 
lar journeys; what he was like 
at home, under command and 
in command. The effort is pro- 
digious and highly competent 
. . . Profusely illustrated.” 
— Virginia Kirkus $7.50 


THE GUIDE TO 
GARDEN FLOWERS 
by Norman Taylor 
A compact, handy volume lim- 
ited to the identification and 


crowth of garden flowers. 412 


species, 324 illustrated in full 


color — all arranged in a care- 
fully prepared key, for quick 
reference. $4.95 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Announcing 
SPECIAL 
PRE-PUBLICATION 

OFFER 


fo 


n songs ea 


Robert Sparks Walker 


Robert Sparks Walker’s 


Anthology of 
Contemporary 
Bird Poems 


in Regular and Deluxe Editions 
Ilustrated by Walter W. Ferguson 


* Contains over 180 peems by contemporary American 
and Canadian poets selected by Mr. Walker from 3000 
submitted by 1700 poets 
* Dr. A. Lytten Sells of indiana University writes 
I have efudied the anthology with keen ir 
tereat ft ontatr 


talented poet the 


+ titustrated with more than 30 major illustrations by 
Walter W. Ferguson, noted bird artist. Each illustration 
will be shaded in a soft pastel color 

* Album size (7 x 10) with Mr. Ferguson's Mocking Bird 
tlustration (see above) embossed on the white cloth of 
the deluxe edition and printed in two colors on the dust 
acket of the regular edition. Pages number 208, with 
poems indexed by title and author 

* Printed on soft biuve-gray Ticonderoga text paper in 
Bernhardt Modern type, with paste! shading of the illus 
trations giving beautiful effect 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION 
OFFER EXPIRES MARCH 25 


RESERVE YOUR FREE EXAMINATION 
COPY TODAY AT A SAVING TO YOU! 


-————-CLIP AND MAIL -————- 


AMERICAN GUILD PRESS 

5728 Palo Pinto, Dallas 6, Texas 
~~ ANTHOLOGY OF 

th POEMS t he ene 

“e of $5.50 Put 


the Regu 


xy Mr. Kieran, one of those rare beings 
who can be outspoken and engaging in 
the same breath. Having none of the 
inthologists’s nervous fear of the hack 

he can Wordsworth’'s 


poem on daffodils and Oliver Wendell 


include 


Hioimes’'s on the chambered nautilus 
without lush. The great and to-be 
Gilbert White, Dar 
Bartram Hudson Wil 
\udubo 


surprises are W n { ett and 


expected are here 
n, Jefferies 
Tl horea ind Among 


re BRorro tt nt ft ! ry odd 


irer writing 
nd William 


Staten 
f whose work 
re in abun 


e yet stream 


Milnes on 


W. Wl Ne 


comments 
internal-combu 
One 
chapters 
peopl 
y prea 


riage ind loss ¢ 


extinct [he 


A PADDLING OF DUCKS 
By D n Riple H 


is stil 
center! 
of the 


adve n 


dubon Magazine 


tures of an avicultural career which 


has involved some hobnobbing with 
maharajahs as well as coping with such 
things as hurricanes and great horned 
owls (to which latter, unhappily, he 
refers as “vermin’’) nearer home. Any 
one who shares his enthusiasm will find 
the whole thing, including the illustra 
tions by Francis Lee Jaques delightful 
OBSERVATIONS ON BIRDS OF 
SOUTHEASTERN BRAZIL 
By Margaret H. Mitche 
Toronto Press, Toronto, 
ida, 1957. 1014 x , in., 258 { 

1. Indexed. Paper $4.50, cloth § 


Ontario 


1950 to 1954 u author, an 


ornithologist has pre 


From 
imateul 
viously published a study the pas 
senger 
in Rio de 


observations during that time consists 


pigeon in Ontario, was living 


This record of her 


Janeiro 
of an annotated systematic listing of the 
289 species of birds which she was able 
o identify positively, with an introduc 
lox alities 


ory chapter describing the 


ie visited In view of the relative 
scarcity of material in English or, im 


} 


leed, any language, on the numerous 


ind fascinating birdlife of this vast 
ountry, such a study is certain of a wel 
come. Mrs. Mitchell writes with a pleas 
ing informality, and while it ts, of 
course, not intended as a field guide 
inv bird-minded visitor to Brazil will 
helpful The 


guished Brazilian ornithologist Oliverio 


find her book distin 
Pinto has written a brief foreword, and 


there are maps, photographis, and a 


bibliography 


JUNIOR BOOKS 


BRUSH GOAT, MILK GOAT (8-12) 
By Ruth Thomas, Sterling Publishing 
Company, New York, 1957 r 534 in 
27 pp. Illustrated. $2.50 

How a doe kid born in an Arkansas 
snowstorm grew up to be a stubborn 
nanny-goat who was gentle with chil 
dren but refused to be milked, until a 
little boy on crutches came along, and 
how she was handed from owner to 
owner until she ended up where she 
started, is the story this appealing ind 
1uthentic book has to tell. Emily, the 
heroine, has all the individuality that 
an animal which has been petted in the 
first stages of its life generally acquires 
the successive owners are real country 
people both old and new style, and 
since the author knows whereof she 
writes, the “feel” of their everyday life, 
with its texture of problems and pleas 
ures, is present throughout. Any child 
who loves animals and yearns to live 
on a farm will love Emily, and having 
read her story will probably want a 


goat of his own. 
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THEY SAW AMERICA FIRST: 

Our First Explorers and What 

They Saw (12-16) 
By Katherine and John Bakeless, Lip 
pincott, Philadelphia and New York 
1957. 814 x 55% in., 222 pp. Illustrated 
Indexed 


\ vivid and absorbing account of the 


$3.95 


exploration of the North American con 
tinent, beginning with the sight of mi 
grating birds which heralded land for 
Columbus and his mutinous crew, and 
concluding with the Lewis and Clark 
expedition’s first joyful glimpse of the 
Pacific, just over three centuries later 
The emphasis throughout is on what 
the explorers saw rather than on what 
they accomplished, though neither this 


nor the more reprehensibk 


their characters and behavior has been 


aspects ot 


ignored. Based on John Bakeless's “Eyes 


of Discovery which is now out ol 


print, this is a thoroughly adult book 


in no wav over the heads ot teen-agers 


elders can read 


with profit. It has a map and a num 


but one which thei 


ber of excellent ustrations 


TIME OF WONDER (8-12) 
By Robert Mc é ne Neu 
York, 1957. 1214 A § pp. $3.50 

While the text in places seems, like 
the title, slightly self-conscious, this book 


ibout ; land summer off the 


HELP TO PERPETUATE 
YOUR SOCIETY 


BRUSH GOAT, MILK GOAT 


By Ruth Thomas 


author of Crip, Come Home 


Your heart warm to this book about 
Emily, the capricious but lovable Toggenburg 
g oO in almost hear 
the so that frighten 
1 goat herd on a small 
Arkansas farm and can 
almost feel a Spring wind 
rising in the Ozarks. This 
true-to-life story, written 
by a woman who knows 
and loves goats, makes 
Emily unforgettable. 


$2.50, Order from 


Sterling Publishing Co. 
New York 10 
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of Maine does have more than a little 


wonder in it. The sights, sounds, and 
sensations of showery, foggy, sunny, and, 
weather have been 


finally, hurricane 


recorded in rhythmic prose and in 


moist, spacious watercolors the best of 
which are wonderful indeed. It is not 
likely that every child will respond to 
writing entirely in the 
Now take a breath—it's 


sensi 


the device olf 
second person 
raining on you! but to those 
tive, poetically constituted ones who do 


this book should give genuine delight 


WHITE PATCH: 

A City Sparrow 
Written ind aillust 
Earle Vorrow Neu 


63% in., 64 pp. $2.50 
The iuthor has watched city birds 
pigeons, sparrows, starlings, harbor gulls 
and she knows just how they behave 
Here is her account of one of them, a 
house sparrow which began life in 
lower Manhattan's Battery Park, caught 
1 ferrvboat to Staten Island, and settled 
rarden over there. The whole 


down inag 
all of Miss Earle’s stories 


thing, as in 
is done with meticulous, even guarded 
matter-of-factness, and its main appeal 
will no doubt be to city children fa 
miliar with the harbor scenes and the 


park-path squabbles Miss Earle herself 


knows 


so well 


7* by Donald R. Griffin 


Bats, birds, and other creatures that 
“hear their way” fascinatingly revealed 
by the man who has made echolocation 
his life work. This milestone publication 
describes and explains the information 
acquired over the past twenty years on 
the mechanism of bats’ “sonar,” the 
acoustic property of their sounds, and 
the specialized nature of their brains and 
hearing — and looks to the future, when 
man, who now uses echoes in prospecting 
for oil and analyzing tissues, may learn 
how the blind may use it to guide them- 
selves. Illustrated. $7.50 


(—New!— 


LIVING 


RESOURCES 
of the SEA 


Opportunities for 
Research and 
Expansion 


j A. Walford, l 
ildlife Service. The h 


, 
ppraisal of. our knowledg 


America’s Natural Resources 


Edited for the Natural Resources Council 
o committee headed by 


summary of 
a's natural resource 
auth 


nservation This 
aie taantien: Dodd 


grassiands torests 


Order your books from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 &. 26th St New York 10 


Naturalist’s Edition 
THE TRAVELS 
OF 


WILLIAM .. 
BARTRAM 


edited by Francis Harper 
woe 


The first examination and interpreta- 
tion of an American natural history 
classic conducted expressly from a 
naturalist’s point of view. Mr. Harper 
has succeeded in following nearly all the 
turnings of William Bartram’s trails 
through the Southeast, identifying his 
numerous plants and animals, locating 
his Indian villages, and providing concise 
biographical information for the major 
and minor figures that move through his 
pages. New illustrations (those of 1791 
are also included) show buildings, 
scenes, plants, animals. $8.50 


at your bookseller 


UNIVERSITY 
NEW HAVEN, 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


PRESS 
CONN 


F rints reproduced from the Ele 


phant Folio, of John James Audubon, 
hand colored copper plate etchings. 
The paper is the finest imported Italian 
Murillo, Size 22 inches by 28 inches. 


$15.00 each. 


We can predict that these Prints will 
be a collector’s item when they are no 


longer available. 


List follows 


Mallard Duck 


Cardinal 


Wild Turkey 
Ruffed Grouse 
American Flamingo Snowy Egret 

Blue Jay Cedar Bird 
Passenger Pigeon Long-billed Curlew 


Wood Duck 


Please add 50 cents 
for postage and handling 


Service Dafa stment 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 
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WOODPECKERS — CARPENTERS 
FOR OTHER BIRDS — 


species) of chickadees, titmice, fly 
catchers, swallows, and blue birds we 
find a total of at least 92 species and 
subspecies of birds that nest more 
woodpecker 


or less regularly in 


holes Io that list we could add at 
least a dozen others as “occasional.” 
In the areas of cold temperatures 
northern states, I have oc 


both 


in out 
casionally seen hairy and 


down, woodpeckers al work on 


shelters for the winter. Excavating 


these cold weather dens” starts with 


the setting in of heavy frosts o1 


snow. The dugouts are similar to the 
cavities for nesting, but possibly not 
quite as deep To the best of my 


knowledge they are always aban 


doned with the arrival of spring 
weather; and are never used by their 
builders for nesting. Of course, fol 
lowing their abandonment by the 
woodpeckers, they are available for 
Near my 
Rockies | 


watched a hairy woodpecker dig its 


the nesting of other birds 
woodland cabin in the 


winter den; then, day after day, saw 


it enter the shelter for the night 


within a few minutes of the same 


time, late every afternoon THE END 


JOSEPH M. 
CADBURY 


Member 
Delaware Valley 
Ornithological Club 
Instructor in Birds 
Audubon Camp of Maine 


ins a Vast store 
house of inforn listribution and 
population dynamics of birds of the United 
States The amateu nd professional have 
both contributed to the over-all picture of the 
hanging patterns of our avifauna. From this 
magazine re rchers assemble data to show 


population trends and to form the foundation 


for sound conservation policies. Each issue 
adds a new chapter to t lynan and fas 


nating story 


peudubou 
Field Notes 


Subscription for one year 
For two years 
For three years 


$3.00 


(Single copies of April issue 
Christmas Bird Count $2.00) 


1130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 28, N. Y. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


JOIN 
THE OTHERS! 


You 
can have 


Fun 
this Spring 


R44 XRD 


AUDUBON BIRD CALENDAR Y 


Be tee) Reap © record of Ge tere ee ee 
— 
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Record the birds you 
see on this Attractive 


Chart, 14 x 22” 


(Drawings by Roger T. Peterson 
may be colored by the children) 


SPECIAL OFFER 


3 Charts — $1.00 


(plus 10¢ postage and 
handling) 


Single Chart—25¢ 


AUDUBON 
NATURE CHARTS 


1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 
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Binoculars—Telescopes—Microscopes 
BINOCULARS — 6 MODELS S SPECIALLY 
adapted by us for bird watching Send for de- 
tails Also for complete list a & Lomb 
and 2 grades of Japanese with quality compari- 
son. ALL regardless of price with our 
Free-Service Guarantee. Liberal trade-ins. 30-day 
trial we pay postage. Before buying read our 
article “Know Your Binoculars” published in 
Audubon Magazine. Wholly unbiased, it tells you 
how to choose the “right model for your per- 
sonal requirements, how to check it for the 
claims made, and how to use it to best advantage 
Fully illustrated 12-page reprint 10¢ — no charge 
to bird club members. Glad to answer questions 

, or come in to see us. Open Saturdays 

1 appointment. THE REICHERTS., 
Mirakel Optical Co., 14 West First St., Mount 
Vernen 2, New York. MOunt Vernon 4-277 


PREPARE FOR THE SPRING MIGRATION 

Make sure your binoculars work smoothly, 
are clean, and accurately aligned. Send for free 
reprints of our articles r to Check Align- 
ment’ and “Getting More From Your Binocu- 
lar,” both published in Audubon Magazine 
Check your glasses yourself or send them 
to us for free Collimator test and estimate. Re- 
member: Only perfectly adjusted binoculars are 
good enough for birding! We repair all makes 

cleaning, aligning to U.S. Government Speci- 
fications, and re-lubricating in 3 days. Make 
sure your binoculars function perfectly. Mail 
them now! THE REICHERTS, Mirakel Optical 
Company, 14 West First St.. Mount Vernon 2, 
New York. 


SCOPES FOR BIRD—OR SATELLITE—STUDY. 
Ask about our new model with threaded boss for 
mounting directly on a tripod—-no adapter neces- 
sary ; also 4-hole turret for eyepieces of different 
powers, so accurately machined (when checked 
by us) that you can change magnifications with- 
out refocusing. Also Bausch & Lomb Balscopes 
(Jr. and Sr.), tripod adapters, car-window 
mounts, ete. See above ads. THE REICHERTS, 
Mirakel Optical Ceo., 14 West First St., Meunt 
Vernon 2, New Yo 


BINO-FOTOGRAPHY !—RITE THE REICHERTS 
for detailed information and technical advice. 
Mirakel Optical Co., Mount Vernon 2, New York. 


PROFESSIONAL HELP. Museum Curator is 
franchised dealer for leading makes of binocu- 
lars and telescopes All types and prices, new 
and used. Postpaid. Immediate answers. Please 
indicate type and price range desired. BART- 
LETT HENDRICKS, Binocular Headquarters, 
Pittsfield 50-A, Mass. 


AMAZING PRICES prism binoculars, 22 models, 
$15.25 and up. Fully guaranteed Free trial 
Folder. “Binocular Selecting,” catalog free. Lab- 
oratory-medical microscopes also. Prentiss Im- 
—. Mercury Bidg.. West Les Angeles 25, 
Calif. 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES, etc., repaired 
Guaranteed workmanship Lenses coated for 
brighter vision Damaged lenses or prisms re- 
placed. Shallow eye cups made to order for eye 
glass wearers. Lost or broken eye cups replaced. 
Describe repairs or send instruments for free 
estimate. Write for descriptive folder. Liberal 
trade-ins on new Bushnel! binoculars Gould 
Lens Service, 26-C Franklin Avenue, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


BINOCULARS, BAROMETERS, TELESCOPES 

Terrestrial and Celestial Largest stock in 
town. Zeiss, Leitz, Hensoldt, B&L, Sard, Bush- 
nell, German, French and Japanese — New and 
Used. Sell, buy and trade, 30 day free trial 
Clean and repair all makes Over twenty-five 
years of reliable optical service. Belz, Opticians. 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. Come 
in or Just Write 


BINOCULARS. Prompt service and repairs on 
binoculars, field glass and opera glass. Free 
estimates on all repairs. Also authorized dealers 
and service for Bausch & Lomb and Hertzel 
Reuss (German) binoculars. Large selection of 
binocular cases. Established 1921. Charles W. 
Mayher & Son, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
3, Illinois, Phone Dearborn 2-7957. 


MARCH-APRIL, 1958 


Audubon Market 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


15¢ a word 


Place 


minimum order $3.00 


BINOCULARS — REPAIR — RECONDITION — 
Authorized dealers Bausch & Lomb, Zeiss, French 
and other imported brands. Dell & Dell Opticians, 
19 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
J 97-2785. 

BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES. All makes re- 
paired, cleaned, aligned, hard-coated. Work done 
on premises, with 20 years experience. Estimates 
free. Come in, call, or mail in your glass. Author- 
ized Bausch & Lomb dealer. Sell, buy, and trade 
new and used. George A. Garaventa, 90 Nassau 
Street, Room 80, New York City 38, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-1959. 


BINOCULARS REPAIRED by expert craftsmen 
Hard-coating eye cups replaced, all makes. We 
have optics to repair any make. Collimator align- 
ment to Government specification. Free check 
up and estimates, prompt service. Special rates 
to clubs. All work guaranteed. Binocular cases, 
any size $3.00. IL. Miller, 703 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania. 


WHILE THE BIRDS SLEEP, extend your hobby 
hours with Skyscope. Write for free brochure. 
Skyscope, Inc., Dept. A, Box 55, Brooklyn 28, 
New York. 


BINOCULAR REPAIRS, clean optics, lubricate, 
re-finish, seal, align prisms, $15.00 plus postage. 
One year workmanship guarantee. Scientific 
Optical Instrument Service, 22 West Chippewa 
Street, Buffalo, New York. 


Books 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natural History 
subjects New or out-of-print. Catalogs fur- 
nished. Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, lowa. 


BOOKS on Fish, Fishing, Birds, Animals, Na- 
ture. Request free catalog listing hundreds of 
new, used and rare books. Sporting Beok Serv- 
ice, Rancocas, N. J 


NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS. Entire libraries 
er small collections purchased at liberal prices. 
Nada Kramar, 927-15th Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER’S urgent appeal for 
H-Bomb test cessation needs wider distribution 
All life threatened by increasing radiation. 8- 
page pamphlet, 5¢ Excellent, fact-filled book 
“FALL-OUT Radiation Hazards from Nuclear 
Explosions.” Nine British scientists collaborate. 
Clothbound, $2.75. WELLINGTON’S, 346a Con- 
cord, Belmont, Massachusetts. 


THE BOOK OF MINERAL PHOTOGRAPHS, 
118 pages octavo, over 100 pages of excellent 
photographs. Indexed, $1.68 postpaid B. 
SHAUB, 159 Elm Street, Northampton, Massa- 
chasetts. 


THE NATURE BOOK you read years ago and 
have never seen again Let us find it for you 
WAKEFIELD FOREST BOOKSHOP, Earlys- 
ville, Virginia. 


Films—Slides 


NATURE SLIDES. Western birds, mammals, 
shells, insects, desert flowers, minerals. Sample 
slide with credit slip 25¢ Mention interests. 
Lists free. Seott Lewis, 1338 Buena Vista, Palm 
Springs, California. 


NATURE SLIDES. Close-ups of birds, mammals, 
lizards, etc. Like towhee picture page 124, Audu- 
bon Magazine, May-June 1957, but in full color. 
Write for list zander’s Kissing Rocks Garden, 
Route 3, Box 740, Escondido, Calif. 


Birdhouses—Feeders 


BEAU TIFU L BIRDHOU SES $1. 00 and $1.25, 
both $2.00. Feeders, $1.50. Knockdown, Postpaid. 
Yonghaus, 666-46, Mountain View, N. J. 


YOUR ONE-STOP MAIL ORDER CENTER 
for quality bird watching and attracting prod- 
ucts. Houses, feeders, books, guides, binoculars, 
telescopes. Write for catalog. THE BIRD- 
HOUSE, Plain Road, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magorzine 


RUSTIC BIRDHOUSES made of thin slabs of 
white cedar and basswood. Very rustic. Wren— 
$1.45, Bluebird—$1.60, Postpaid. LEO KISCHE, 
Weidman, Michigan. 


Plants—Seeds 


BABY EVERGREENS, HOLLY, RHODODEN- 
DRONS AZALEAS, Xmas tree stock. Ornamen- 
tals, Flowering Shrubs, Blueberries, Shade trees, 
Seeds, Perennials. CATALOG free, GIRARD 
BROS. NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. 


REDWOOD PLANT TUBS, direct from our 
shop, solid copper bands, polished and lacquered, 
medium size 12”, $4.95 prepaid; large size 18”, 
$5.75 prepaid. HORCO COMPANY, Duncannon, 
Pennsylvania. 


Camping—Travel 


STYLE VACATIONS with hiking, 
swimming, fishing. Special programs for chil- 
dren and parents. Emphasis on Nature Study. 
California Sierra Nevada near Lake Tahoe and 
Desolation Valley Primitive Area. Write Fallen 
Leaf Lodge, Fallen Leaf, California. 


FAMILY 


GREEN MT. PARADISE—Enjoy vacation days 
exploring 54 acres of wooded hillsides, meadow- 
land and swamp filled with colorful birds and 
rare flora; return at eventide to a simple old 
farmhouse (mod. plumbing), wholesome food, 
and the nostalgic odor from a wood-burning 
stove; and later, in a comfortable bed, be lulled 
to sleep by a musically murmuring brook, Cooking 
in French pottery, and stoneground flour a must. 
$6aday. Verne Thomas, Wardsbore, Vermont. 

BOND BROOK — POCONOS Deluxe los- 
cabin housekeeping cottages on stream. Private 
estate. Fireplaces. 100 acres. Woodland trails — 
wildlife many birds. Cool, quiet, secluded. 
Brochure. O. P. BOND, Brodheadsville, Penn- 
sylvania. 


NATURE CAMPS for juniors, 12 to 16, de 
signed for the budding naturalists through the 
field trip method; rustic cabins, swimming, rec- 
reation, June & to 14, $22.50; beautiful Oglebay 
Park, Wheeling, W. Va. For the advanced 
naturalist, hobbyist, camp counselor, biology 
teacher, the Mountain Camp, Lake Terra Alta. 
W. Va. Tents, primitive surroundings, local 
and distant field trips. June 15 to 29. One week 
$25.00, two weeks, $42.00. Write: NATURE 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, Oglebay Insti- 
tute, Wheeling, West Virginia. 


NATURE LOVE'S VACATION at secluded 
countrypilace Interesting wildlife. Swimming, 
boating, fishing, trails. Adults only. Each room 
with private bath, excellent homecooking. $50 
weekly. Write for folder. John and Beatrice 
Hunter, Hillsboro, New Hampshire. 


DAVID'S FOLLY. West Brooksville, Maine, of- 
fers you country living on a saltwater farm on 
the coast of Maine. A vacation of informality 
and simplicity amid beautiful surroundings and 
congenial people. Our woods and meadows har- 
bor birds and plants of many varieties. Sea food, 
blueberry pies, organically raised vegetables, and 
a coffee pot always on the stove. May to Novem- 


ber. $50 per week. MINERVA E. CUTLER. 


Home Study 


PAINT OILS: Exciting Home-Courses. [llus- 
trated Trial Lesson $1.00, specify Landscape, 
Still-Life, or Portraiture. Prickett’s Songwind 
Studios, Monterey, Massachusetts. 


saline 


BIRDS CARVED OF WOOD painted natural 
color, Very lifelike, any size. For prices and de- 
tails, write Clem Wilding, Berger, stlesourt. 
WOOD COLLECTIONS—18 specimen wood col- 
lections which clearly show the growth rings and 
heartwood. Excellent for nature study. Booklet 
describing and identifying woods included. $1.00 
postpaid. Ryzelite Minerals, Box 569, Boulder, 
Colorade. 


MINERAL COLLECTIONS—18 mineral speci- 
mens, including uranium and gold ore, mounted 
and identified. Descriptive booklet included, $1.00 
postpaid. Ryzelite Minerals, Box 569, Boulder, 
Colorado. 


WOODLAND WILDLIFE NOTEPAPER — Auv- 
thentic designs look handdrawn. Sample packet 
— assorted designs and colors, 24 sheets and en- 
velopes, $1.00. Free information. Heover Hand- 
craft, Grand Marais, Minnesota. 


NATURALISTS CATALOG 25¢. Pairs: Rats 
$2.50, Hamsters $2.75, flying squirrels $12.50. 
Metal Cage $7.25. 200 Mealworms $1.35. Quivira 
Specialties, Topeka 11, Kansas. 
Classified Advertising 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING Continued BIRD‘S-EYE VIEW — sed from page In Africa my luck has varied. A goat 


FIFTY ANCIENT ARROWHEADS $10.00 (Plus spot in the Marismas, I tried a dead in western Uganda soon attracted 


good Spearhead $11.00). New 1958 Book-Reli cow and although one Egyptian vul a host of white-backed vultures, sev 
Catalog $1.00. Tilton Indian Relics, Topeka 11 
Kansas. ture came to investigate during my eral hoodeds, a white-headed vul 


EAGLES, PARROTS, PIGEONS! All on the absence, I drew a blank with the ture, a marabou stork, two white- 
ne en ot alee ati ad Dials one griffons. Yet Guy Mountfort, set necked ravens, and a black kite. 
a ting up his blind near the com Another goat on an equally promis- 
NATURALLY FERTILIZED, UNFOISONED pletely stripped and sun-dried back ing hill-slope in southern Kenya 
~— wi Zt, — Pg ng Mr bone of a fallow deer, within 20 lured no takers up to the second 
minutes focused his lens on nine day. I was surprised that not even a 


NSCAN EEVES COSmUS Gapctret 50. © vultures of three species—griffon hyena had touched it during the 
anges $4.00 bushel—-organically mineralized, sur 5 , 

ripened, unpoisoned, express collect. Raw Hones Egyptian, and the rare black night. THe ENp 
$1.75 4 Ibs if shipped with fruit separate 

add postage. HERSCHELL GROVES, Bex 1664 

Route I, Ft. Pierce, Florida 


WANTED. Nature Counselor, woman. Outstand 
ingly fine camp in New Hampshire. MISS MAR 
GARET STILES, 266 Quaker Road, Chappaqua 
New York 


WANTED. Camp Counsellors: Boys’ camp in the 
Berkshires, near Tanglewood, has several oper 

ings for experienced men in outdoor camping 
nature and nature photography ther specialtic 

Fine openings for school and college faculty and 
graduate students. Send full details, giving age 
education and experience and phone numbe 

AUDUBON MAGAZINE, Box 14, 1130 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


POSTAGE STAMPS of natura! interest: Bird 
Mammals, and Flowers on approval. CLARENCE 
BEASLEY, Bex 619, Santa Monica, California 


SPRING CLIMBS A MOUNTAIN 
wild “Hic! three beers! and “Pip Pip 

Pip” notes. From a perch high on a 

dead snag, he overlooks a landscape 

still moderately snow-covered in late 

Mav. The red fir belt is the snow 

reservoir of the Sierra—the region of 

deepest drifts, and the heaviest sup 

plier of runoff water to the valley 

far below. To see spring at its fullest 

here, one must stay through June 

Then the newly-arrived robins are 

snatching newly-hatched insects on 

freshly-thawed meadows and begin 

to build nests—as they do 2,000 teet 

lower in May. But a few signs in 

dicate that Old Man Winter has 

cast his last spear. Some of the 

aspens quake again—tiny new leaves 

a-tremble in the chill wind. Others 

in colder spots boast much swollen 

buds. The few black oaks at this f " f] r 

altitude stand draped with golden Of OW cz pots 
catkins, and creeks everywhere race 

torrentially with melted snow. Spring Add glamorous beauty to all of your potted plants — use 
is coming shvly, hesitantly, at 7.500 “Fancy Covers.” Made of white flexible polyethylene in a 
delicate lace-like pattern, to fit a 5” pot, or picket fence pat- 


feet when it is still winter half-a-mile “page a : : . 
tern to fit 4” or 7” pots. Each size has accompanying coaster. 


straight up, and it is summer half-a 
mile straight down Small cover " is 25¢ (picket fence), coaster 15¢ 
[HE ENp Medium cover 5” is 35¢ (lace-like), coaster 20¢ 

Large cover " is 50¢ (picket fence), coaster 30¢ 


Postage and handling 15¢ 
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AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Who are these people, and what 


in the world are they doing? 


oncamp\ ANSWER... 


OF MAINE They're teachers, youth leaders and other adults with a pro- 
fessional or hobby interest in nature and conservation. They re 
% gaining a wealth of rich experiences in the out-of-doors that 
demonstrate the best methods of good teaching and group 
leadership. They‘re also learning (in the most ideal surround- 
ings) how the wiser use of our natural resources contributes to AUDUBON CAMP 


human progress. OF WISCONSIN 


1958 AUDUBON CAMPS 


In MAINE—in the Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, Muscongus Bay” in WISCONSIN —at Hunt Hill, on Devil’s Lake, near Sarona, 
(a 330-acre island 65 miles northeast of Portland). Five 2-week 125 miles northeast of Minneapolis-St. Paul and 375 miles 
sessions in 1958 — $103 per session. northwest of Milwaukee. Five 2-week sessions in 1958 — 
June 13-26; June 27-July 10; July 11-24; Aug. 1-14; Aug. 15-28. $103 per session. 

June 15-28; June 29-July 12; July 13-26; Aug. 3-16; Aug. 17-30. 


In CALIFORNIA—At Sugar Bowl Lodge in the High Sierra, 
close to Donner Summit and just off the main In CONNECTICUT—At the Audubon Center of Connecticut, 


highway from Sacramento to Reno. Five a 435-acre wildlife sanctuary, 9 miles from Greenwich and 


2-week sessions in 1958 — $103 per session. 35 miles from New York City. 

June 22-July 5; July 6-19; July 20-Aug. 2; Three 2-week sessions in 1958 — $103 per session: June 29- 

Aug. 3-16; Aug. 17-30. July 12; July 27-Aug. 9; Aug. 17-30. Three 1-week sessions 
($55 per session): June 15-21; June 22-28; Aug. 10-16. Four 
sessions for Civic Leaders: July 13-16 
($35) and 3 1-day sessions ($10) on 
July 17, 18 and 19 respectively. 


eee 


AUDUBON CAMP 


A essions at Audubon Camps fill ca ity very early in the 
UDUBON CAMP s > ee Oe OF CONNECTICUT 


season. May we urge you to send in your reservation as soon 
OF CALIFORNIA as possible in order to be assured space in the session of your 


choice. 
For reservations and illustrated folder write to 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


Bird Bathe 


To Attract Birds and Enhance Your Garden 


LD-9—Small—Height 9”, Width 15”—$50.00 
L.D-9—Large—Height 11”, Width 21 $95.04 
Leap 


815—Height 26”, Width 23” 
Pompeian Stone $17.50 


a aoe 840—St. Francis Bird Bath 
i el Height 26”, Width 18” 
. Light Red Terra Cotta 
LD-78—Height 6”, Width 15” Bow! Lines in Turquoise Glaze $34.00 
Leap—$40.00 or Pompeian Stone $25.00 


Shing Wold vewer Prints IN FULL COLOR 


Prints ready to frame from, 

“North American Wild 

Flowers,” by Mary Vaux 

Wolcott, published by the 

Smithsonian Institution in 

1925. Mrs. Wolcott was 

the “Audubon of Botany.” 

Make your selection from 

the following list of spring 

f flowers, please give Ist, 
Baa RRR 2nd, and 3rd choice. 


196—American Twinflower 228—Highbush Blueberry 250—Sweet Pitcherplant 
207—Partridgeberry 232—Downy Pinxterbloom 251—Hooded Pitcherplant 
211—Field Violet 234—Virginia Springbeauty 253—Pinkshell Azalia 
217—Showy Ladyslipper 240—Snow Trillium 254—Rosebay Rhododendron 
222—Goldenclub 247—Dutchmans Breeches 


Shipping charges collect. Prices 
subject to change. Allow about 
three weeks for delivery. 


75c. each, 2 or more 50c. each, plus 25c. for postage and handling. Complete list sent upon request. 


— . %, ») 
Order Grom a eres GC or ment 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N:Y. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


